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Week Ending Friday, October 29, 1993 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Netherlands-United States Tax 
Convention Protocol 


October 22, 1993 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for Senate advice and 
consent to ratification the Protocol Amend- 
ing the Convention Between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands for the Avoidance of Double 
Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal Eva- 
sion with Respect to Taxes on Income, signed 
at Washington on October 13, 1993. A relat- 
ed exchange of notes is enclosed for the in- 
formation of the Senate. Also transmitted for 
the information of the Senate is the report 
of the Department of State with respect to 
the Protocol. 

The Protocol will prohibit a treaty abuse 
otherwise permitted by the Convention, 
which was previously transmitted to the Sen- 
ate. The Protocol will prevent a Dutch inves- 
tor in the United States from evading vir- 
tually all income taxes in both the United 
States and the Netherlands through a perma- 
nent establishment in a third, low-income ju- 
risdiction. The Protocol and the Convention 
are intended to reduce the distortions of both 
double taxation and tax evasion. The two 
agreements will modernize tax relations be- 
tween the United States and the Netherlands 
and will facilitate greater bilateral private 
sector investment. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Protocol, 
together with the Convention, and give its 
advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 22, 1993. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Nomination for Chairman of the 
Consumer Product Safety 
Commission 


October 22, 1993 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ann Winkelman Brown as 
a Commissioner and the Chairman of the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission. 

“Ann Brown has worked tirelessly to im- 
prove consumer product safety in America,” 
the President said. “In her new role, I am 
certain she will make even further strides in 
this important field.” 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters on Haiti 


October 23, 1993 


The President. I wanted to give you what 
I think is a more precise answer to your ques- 
tion. I was, of course, aware of the allega- 
tions; they were reported today in the press. 
But the question of whether he was fit to 
serve seems to me was reinforced by the per- 
sonal experience that Ambassador Pezzullo, 
my Special Envoy on the subject had, plus 
everyone else in the administration in work- 
ing with him, plus the fact that during the 
time when he served as President, political 
terrorism and abuses went down in Haiti, not 
up. So based on the personal experiences of 
the people in the administration who worked 
with President Aristide. we felt that they 
were a more valid indicator than the allega- 
tions that were reported. 

Q. Mr. President, you aren’t saying the al- 
legations aren’t true? 
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The President. No one knows whether 
they're true or not. They were allegations. 
We don’t know if they were true or not. I’m 
just saying based on the personal experiences 
of a lot of people in this Government and 
before me even, before I became President, 
we had sustained experience—that the expe- 
riences of the people who were working with 
Aristide, plus what is the evidence that we 
have at least of the conduct of the administra- 
tion when he was in office, tended to under- 
mine those reports. 

Q. What sort of credibility does the CIA 
report have then, the one that’s been cir- 
culated on the Hill? 

The President. Well, they were required 
to do what they had to do, which is to report 
whatever information they'd been given. And 
the CIA would be the first to tell you that 
they get a lot of information—it’s not always 
accurate, but they have to give what they 
have to the intelligence committees, just as 
they do to the President. That’s the law. 

Q. Well, Mr. President, what do you think 
it’s going to take for this to go away as far 
as the public is concerned and even Capitol 
Hill? 

The President. What do you mean, for 
what to go away? 

Q. For this whole issue about his mental 
stability and his mental 

Q. Jesse Helms says he’s psychotic 
and—— 

The President. Well, but you know, some 
of those guys, they like the Government they 
got, I think. Sometimes some of the opposi- 
tion here may come from people who were 
satisfied with this whole sad, recent history 
of Haiti. What’s their alternative? 

We tried to find a political solution which 
basically would allow democracy to return to 
Haiti and which has a guarantee of a more 
stable government by bringing in Mr. Malval, 
whom everybody admits was a nonpolitical 
business person, someone who had the best 
interest of his people at heart and other peo- 
ple who could be real stabilizing factors. The 
security and personal safety of the leaders 
of the army and the police were guaranteed. 
The Governors Island Agreement provided 
for French-speaking forces to go in and re- 
train the police force to make them a real 
police instead of an instrument of political 
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oppression and for French-speaking Canadi- 
ans and the United States to send in people 
who could in effect convert the army into 
an army corps of engineers, help them re- 
build the country. And they're not seriously 
threatened. So I think that—and all those 
steps were supported by Aristide. 

So when you look at the record and you 
look at—I would remind you—you look at 
the threat that we were all facing, that we 
continue to face, the previous administration 
faced from people trying to get on their boats 
and come to the United States, hundreds of 
whom have drowned in the effort, it would 
seem to me to—and the clear evidence that 
the—at least for as long as I have been Presi- 
dent—that the hope of a return to democracy 
and Aristide’s return was the biggest incen- 
tive for the Haitian people to stay home. 

I think that we have done the right thing 
with our policy. We always knew there was 
a chance that the forces of reaction in Haiti 
would break the deal, but—or people in this 
country to try to justify the abrogation of the 
Governors Island Agreement based on what 
are now very old charges that have very little 
to do with the government that’s operating 
there or with the actions of the last 9 months, 
I think is not very persuasive. 

Q. The blockade now, according to a mis- 
sionary, a British missionary, quoted yester- 
day as saying the blockade is actually hurting 
the people of Haiti more than it is the regime 
there. 

The President. It always hurts the people 
first. The regime has access to monopolies, 
and they have lots of money. But the block- 
ade is what got the Governors Island Agree- 
ment going. The blockade finally hit the re- 
gime and the elites, and in the end, they suf- 
fered, too. I think even a lot of people that 
have some money there must be worried 
about the conduct of the police and some 
of the military in the last few weeks. 

Q. How long do you think it’s going to 
take for it to— 

The President. 1 don’t have any idea. I 
don’t know. But I just know that that poor 
country has been plundered on and off for 
nearly 200 years now. And the people finally 
thought they were going to get a shot at de- 
mocracy, a chance to be embraced into the 
world community. It’s probably the most en- 
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vironmentally devastated nation, at least in 
this hemisphere. And there are a lot of real 
opportunities for the people to return to a 
normal life and for all the people in the army 
and the police to find some reconciliation in 
a legitimate and lawful society. It’s very sad. 

But I would remind you that with regard 
to the embargo, the sanctions, that’s what we 
were asked to do by the Government of 
Haiti. The government supported the return 
of the sanctions. But I imagine that it must 
be very discouraging to the people. They 
thought they were on the brink of having a 
normal government, a normal life, free of 
corruption and oppression, and it’s frustrat- 
ing to them. 

I know what people are saying about 
Aristide; you could look at the alternatives. 
And we have to go based on the evidence, 
the conduct of people. And so far we have 
no—he’s done everything he said he would 
do. And he’s been more than willing to reach 
out to others. And he made strict guarantees 
as to the security of the—that his former op- 
ponents, something that they weren’t willing 
to do, and certainly something they haven’t 
practiced. And we even said if—the whole 
U.N. process was set up to reinforce that. 

Q. Having said that about Mr. Aristide, 
is there a compromise candidate somewhere, 
someone who may not be Mr. Aristide but 
who may be a compromise with the regime 
there now to normalize things in Haiti? 

The President. Our position is what our 
position is right now. Our position is we have 
sanctions on, because the Governors Island 
Agreement was violated. They have a—and 
he was elected to a term of office. And that’s 
my position. 

Q. When do you think Aristide may be 
back in Haiti? When might you get him back 
in there? 

The President. | was hoping he’d be back 
on October—like I said, that country has suf- 
fered a long time. We’ve seen a lot of evi- 
dence, even from Haitian-Americans that the 
people there do not want to leave. And a 
lot of people who live elsewhere might go 
home if they just had a decent place to go 
home to, if they didn’t have to worry about 
being beat up or bribed or oppressed, have 
a real decent chance to make a living. And 
that’s what the world community, that’s what 
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the countries in this hemisphere wanted to 
help Haiti achieve. And it’s unfortunate that 
the people down there decided they'd rather 
keep a stranglehold on a shrinking future 
than play a legitimate part of an expanding 
future. That’s a decision they're going to have 
to make. 


NoTE: The exchange began at approximately 8:30 
a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House. A 
tape was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of these remarks. 


The President’s Radio Address 
October 23, 1993 


Good morning. Last year I waged a cam- 
paign for President on a commitment to 
change our economic course in Washington, 
to change economic policy and put the Amer- 
ican people first. After a long struggle we 
are finally seeing signs of hope in our econ- 
omy. We have moved to significantly lower 
our Federal deficit, and now we have the 
lowest interest rates in 30 years. That’s bring- 
ing back business investment, housing starts, 
purchases of expensive capital equipment. 
And now in the past 8 months, our economy 
has created more jobs in the private sector 
than were created in the previous 4 years. 

We've still got a long way to go. We need 
more investment, more jobs that pay living 
wages, more opportunity for our students 
and workers to train and retrain themselves 
for a changing global economy. We'll never 
make America what it ought to be until we 
provide real health security for all our peo- 
ple, health care that’s always there, that can 
never be taken away, that controls costs and 
maintains quality and coverage. 

But we can’t do any of those things until 
the American people really feel secure 
enough to make the changes we need to 
make. I see evidence of that uncertainty, that 
insecurity, as I struggle to expand trade op- 
portunities for our people through passing 
the North American Free Trade Agreement; 
as I struggle to convince people we should 
open our markets to others and force other 
markets open so that we can sell more of 
our high-tech equipment around the world; 
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as we try to get people to accept the fact 
that most folks will change jobs seven or eight 
times in a lifetime, and therefore we can’t 
have job security, but we can have employ- 
ment security if we have a real lifetime sys- 
tem of education and training. All these 
changes require a level of confidence in our 
institutions and in ourselves, a belief that 
America can still compete and win, and that 
the American dream can still be alive. 

One of the problems in inspiring that con- 
fidence in America is that we’ve become the 
most dangerous big country in the world. We 
have a higher percentage of our people be- 
hind bars than any other nation in the world. 
We've had 90,000 murders in this country 
in the last 4 years. The American people in- 
creasingly feel that they're not secure in their 
homes, on their streets, or even in their 
schools. This explosion of crime and violence 
is changing the way our people live, making 
too many of us hesitant, often paralyzed with 
fear at a time when we need to be bold. 
When our children are dying, often at the 
hands of other children with guns, it’s pretty 
tough to talk about anything else. Today, 
there are more than 200 million guns on our 
streets, and we have more Federally licensed 
gun dealers—who, believe it or not, can get 
a license from your Federal Government for 
only $10—than we have gas stations. 

It’s prompted the corner grocer to shut 
down because he feels threatened. It’s made 
the shopper afraid to enter a parking garage 
at night. It’s made children think twice about 
going to school because classmates have been 
shot there. It’s made parents order their chil- 
dren inside in broad daylight because of gun- 
fire. 

Nothing we aspire to in our Nation can 
finally be achieved unless first we do some- 
thing about children who are no longer capa- 
ble of distinguishing right from wrong, about 
people who are strangely unaffected by the 
violence they do to others, about the easy 
availability of handguns or assault weapons 
that are made solely for the purpose of killing 
or maiming others, about the mindless temp- 
tations of easy drugs. 

This issue should be above politics. That’s 
why I’m working closely with the leaders of 
Congress in urging them to pass our com- 
prehensive anticrime legislation when it 
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comes up in the Senate next week. The bill 
is based on a simple philosophy and a simple 
message: We need more police, fewer guns, 
and different alternatives for people who get 
in trouble. 

We ask Congress to honor the struggle of 
Jim and Sarah Brady by passing the Brady 
bill, a 5-day waiting period for background 
checks before a person can purchase a hand- 
gun. We want to take assault weapons off 
the street. And we want to take all guns out 
of the hands of teenagers. We want more 
police officers on the street, at least 50,000 
more. And we want them working in commu- 
nity policing networks so that they'll know 
their neighbors and they'll work with people 
not simply to catch criminals but to prevent 
crime in the first place. We want to put more 
power in the hands of local communities and 
give them options so that first-time offenders 
can be sent to boot camps and to other pro- 
grams that we know work to rehabilitate peo- 
ple who use drugs and to give our children 
a way out of a life of crime and jail. 

We also are recharting the way we fight 
the drug problem. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Lee Brown, our father of community po- 
licing in this country and now the Director 
of the Office of National Drug Control Pol- 
icy, we are increasing our focus on the hard- 
core user, those who make up the worst part 
of the drug problem, who fuel crime and vio- 
lence, who are helping a whole new genera- 
tion of children to grow up in chaos, who 
are driving up our health care costs because 
of the violence and the drug use. 

Our program will reach out to young peo- 
ple who can be saved from living a life of 
crime and being a burden on society, the 
ones who've taken a wrong turn but can still 
turn around. They'll have access to boot 
camps to learn skills and the kind of respon- 
sibility that they have to adopt if they want 
to turn their lives around. 

Every time we feel the need to view 
strangers with suspicion or to bar our homes 
and cars against intrusion or we worry about 
the well-being of the child we send off to 
grade school, we lose a little part of what 
America should mean. Some of these prob- 
lems were decades in the making, and we 
know we can’t solve them overnight, but 
within adversity there is some hope today. 
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In our administration, with the Attorney 
General Janet Reno, our outstanding FBI Di- 
rector Louis Freeh, and the Drug Policy Co- 
ordinator Lee Brown, we have a dedicated 
team of people used to fighting crime, deter- 
mined to restore security for our people, de- 
termined to give our young people another 
chance. We are dedicated to restoring and 
expanding personal security for people who 
work hard and play by the rules. We're dedi- 
cated to insisting on more responsibility from 
those who should exercise it. We have a com- 
prehensive crime bill that says we need more 
police, fewer guns, tougher laws, and new 
alternatives for first offenders. We're asking 
for a new direction in the control of illegal 
drugs to make our streets safer. We're asking 
all our people to take more personal respon- 
sibility for their health, their lives, and the 
well-being of their children. 

I believe the American people have de- 
cided simply and finally they are sick and 
tired of living in fear. They are prepared to 
reach beyond the slogans and the easy an- 
swers to support what works, to experiment 
with new ideas, and to finally, finally do 
something about this crime and violence. If 
we do it together, we'll make America more 
prosperous and more secure. We'll have the 
courage, the self-confidence, the openness to 
make the other changes we need to make 
to put the American people first in the 
months and years to come. 

Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The address was recorded at approximately 
9:40 a.m. on October 23 in the Oval Office at 
the White House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on 
October 23. 


Remarks on the 200th Anniversary of 
the Capitol and the Reinstallation of 
the Statue of Freedom 


October 23, 1993 


Thank you, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, distinguished leaders of the House and 
Senate, Mr. Justice Blackmun, my fellow 
Americans. 

We come here today to celebrate the 
200th birthday of this great building, the cor- 
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nerstone of our Republic. We come here to 
watch our Capitol made whole 130 years 
after the beautiful Statue of Freedom was 
first raised above this Capitol. 

This is a moment of unity in this great city 
of ours so often known for its conflicts. In 
this moment, we all agree, we know in our 
minds and feel in our hearts the words that 
Thomas Jefferson spoke in the first Inaugural 
Address ever given on these grounds. He said 
that people of little faith were doubtful about 
America’s future, but he believed our Gov- 
ernment was the world’s best hope. 

What was that hope? The hope that still 
endures that in this country every man and 
woman without regard to race or region or 
station in life would have the freedom to live 
up to the fullest of his or her God-given po- 
tential; the hope that every citizen would get 
from Government not a guarantee but the 
promise of an opportunity to do one’s best, 
to have an equal chance, for the most humble 
and the most well born, to do what God 
meant for them to be able to do. 

That hope was almost dashed in the great 
Civil War. When the Statue of Freedom was 
raised, many people questioned whether 
Abraham Lincoln should permit this work to 
go on. But he said, during the war when so 
many thought our country would come to an 
end, that if people see the Capitol going on, 
it is a sign we intend the Union to go on. 
In 1865, Abraham Lincoln gave the first In- 
augural Address ever given under the Statue 
of Freedom. And he said, “With malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in.” 
And in that, the greatest of all Presidential 
Inaugural Addresses, Abraham Lincoln gave 
us our charge for today, for the work of keep- 
ing the hope of America alive never finishes. 

It is not enough for use to be mere stew- 
ards of our inheritance. We must always be 
the architects of its renewal. The Capitol is 
here after 200 years, this beautiful Statute 
of Freedom can be raised, renewed after 130 
years, because our forebearers never stopped 
thinking about tomorrow. 

We require the freedom to preserve what 
is best and the freedom to change, the free- 
dom to explore, the freedom to build, the 
freedom to grow. My fellow Americans, I tell 
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you that perhaps the biggest of our problems 
today is that too many of our people no 
longer believe the future can be better than 
the past. And too many others, most of them 
young, have no connection to the future 
whatsoever because their present is so cha- 
otic. But the future, the future has a claim 
on all of us. 

We have, because of our birthright as 
Americans, a moral obligation to face the 
day’s challenges and to make tomorrow bet- 
ter than today. All we really owe to this great 
country after 200 years is to make sure that 
200 years from now this building will still be 
here and our grandchildren many genera- 
tions in the future will be here to celebrate 
it anew. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:33 p.m. at the 
West Front of the Capitol. 


Remarks at the B’nai B’rith 150th 
Anniversary Havdalah Service 
October 23, 1993 


Thank you very much. Mr. Schiner, Mr. 
Spitzer, distinguished platform guests, ladies 
and gentlemen. Hillary and I are delighted 
to be with you tonight, honored to be a part 
of your 150th anniversary. 

When I appeared before your inter- 
national convention a year ago, I said I would 
be honored to help you celebrate this anni- 
versary if you would help me get into a posi- 
tion so that you would want me to help cele- 
brate it. So tonight I thank you on two counts. 

I am deeply honored to have been a part 
of your Havdalah service. It is always a great 
honor for me as a person of faith to be able 
to share the spirituality of other Americans. 
Far from being separate from the rest of your 
life, the spirituality that is renewed by you 
on every Sabbath infuses everything that you 
do. 


This ceremony has been observed in cap- 
tivity and exile and in freedom, on every con- 
tinent and in virtually every country, and yet 
essentially it remains the same. And it is es- 
pecially appropriate that we observe it here 
this evening on the occasion of your 150th 
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anniversary on the steps of this memorial 
dedicated to the father of religious freedom 
in America, Thomas Jefferson, on the occa- 
sion of the year in which we celebrate his 
250th birthday and the 50th anniversary of 
this Jefferson Memorial. 

Jefferson attained a great deal of glory in 
his life. He was known and revered around 
the world. And yet when he died, he asked 
that on his tombstone it be printed only that 
he was the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the founder of the University of 
Virginia, and perhaps most of all, the author 
of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Free- 
dom. In other words, Jefferson understood 
that in the end, the deepest power of all in 
human affairs, the power of ideas and ideals. 
In words inscribed just up these steps on this 
memorial, he said, “Almighty God hath cre- 
ated the mind free . . . No man shall be 
compelled to frequent or support any reli- 
gious worship or ministry or shall otherwise 
suffer on account of his religious opinion or 
belief, but all men shall be free to profess 
and by argument to maintain their opinions 
in matters of religion.” 

That simple premise on which our first 
amendment is based is, I believe, the major 
reason why here in America more people be- 
lieve in God, more people go to church or 
synagogue, more people put religion at the 
center of their lives than in any other ad- 
vanced society on Earth. Our Government 
is the protector of freedom of every faith be- 
cause it is the exclusive property of none. 
Just as you keep the Sabbath separate to keep 
it holy, we all keep our faiths free from Gov- 
ernment coercion so that they can always be 
voluntary offerings of free and joyous spirits. 
And just as the Sabbath spirit illuminates 
every day of your lives, Americans of every 
faith try to take the values we learn from 
our religions and put them to work in our 
communities. No one has done that better 
than the Americans who do the work of B’nai 
B'rith. 

From your founding a century and a half 
ago—you may clap for yourselves; I think 
that’s fine—[applause|—from your founding 
a century and a half ago on the lower east 
side of Manhattan, you've been dedicated to 
community service, to individual responsibil- 
ity, to the struggle against every form of big- 
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otry and injustice by investing in education 
and health care and helping the less fortu- 
nate, by tearing down barriers to achieve- 
ment and weaving a fabric of mutuality and 
social responsibility. You have helped people 
from every faith and background to live lives 
of genuine accomplishment. 

Even when I was growing up in Arkansas, 
I knew of the efforts of this wonderful organi- 
zation. Back in 1914, you opened the Levi 
Hospital in my hometown of Hot Springs. 
And after all these years it still serves hun- 
dreds and hundreds every year without re- 
gard to their ability to pay. Today, the B’nai 
B'rith has also opened a senior citizens hous- 
ing complex in my hometown. And believe 
it or not, those acts that help individuals are 
the things that I try hardest to keep in mind 
as President when making laws and making 
policies so that the spirit which animates peo- 
ple in their daily lives, helping each other 
one on one, can drive the Presidency and 
the Government of this great land. 

It was that spirit which led me to propose 
and Congress to enact a new program for 
national service to offer tens of thousands of 
our young people the chance to earn their 
way through college by serving their commu- 
nities and rebuilding this country and giving 
something to one another and thinking about 
someone besides themselves in those impor- 
tant and formative years of their youth. And 
I want to thank a distinguished member of 
the American-Jewish community, Eli Segal, 
my good friend, for being the real father of 
national service, for shepherding it through 
its creation and its enactment and now lead- 
ing it along its way. 

I want to thank you, too, for being there 
for America when tragedy strikes at home 
or abroad: flood victims in the Midwest; hur- 
ricane victims in Florida; earthquake victims 
not simply in northern California but in Mex- 
ico City, Iran, and Armenia, they are all in 
your debt. You helped to address the crisis 
in Somalia, launching your own drive to raise 
funds to stave off starvation when 1,000 peo- 
ple a day were dying there. In the cause of 
our common efforts, nearly a million lives 
have been saved. 

The spirit you bring to your work explains 
the sense of kinship Americans of every faith 
have always felt for the state of Israel. It ex- 
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plains our yearning for peace in that land, 
sacred to three great religions. It explains the 
joy every American felt when the promise 
of peace for Israelis, for Palestinians, for all 
the peoples of the Middle East was made 
tangible on September the 13th in a single, 
stunning handshake. 

I say to you tonight what you already know, 
that even in the joy of that moment, we must 
all remember that a lasting peace requires 
hard work, that enmity, stretching back to 
the founding of the state of Israel and before, 
cannot be made to vanish simply with the 
stroke of a pen. But let us not forget how 
far we have come. It would have been un- 
imaginable just 2 months ago to think that 
between now and September 13th, the lead- 
ers of Israel have actually sat down with the 
leaders of Jordan, Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Qatar. And there is more to come. Israelis 
and Palestinians are engaged in intense nego- 
tiations to implement their agreements. Is- 
rael and Arab business people are meeting 
to lay the foundations of economic coopera- 
tion. And I am very proud of the cooperation 
I have seen in the United States between 
American Jews and Arab-Americans, working 
on what they can do together to make the 
peace agreement work. 

Clearly, more must be done, and we have 
not a moment to waste. Just yesterday, we 
were reminded anew with the tragic killing 
of a moderate Arab leader that there are 
those who have a greater stake in the con- 
tinuing misery of the Palestinians than in the 
hope of peace for all the Middle East. We 
have not a moment to waste. 

I am committed to building on the mo- 
mentum we have created to achieve nothing 
less than a comprehensive settlement, one 
in which Israel secures real lasting peace with 
all her neighbors. To do that we have to be 
able to demonstrate that when Israel takes 
genuine risks for peace, the Arab world re- 
sponds with a similar commitment to build 
a new era of peace and prosperity with Israel 
as a partner, not pariah. 

The future for Israel and for the Jewish 
people is bright and full of promise tonight. 
For the first time we have the chance to 
achieve peace, and I am determined to see 
that it is real, secure, and enduring. We live 
in a time when ancient enmities are fading. 
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We saw it not just in the handshake of Rabin 
and Arafat but in the remarkable partnership 
of Mandela and de Klerk, people who are 
giving hope that tomorrow can really be dif- 
ferent from and better than today. 

I ask all of you to think about what these 
times mean for us as Americans and for us 
as individuals. At prayer this morning many 
of you read the passages from the Torah 
where God asks Abraham not only to leave 
his father’s house but to go forward to a new 
land and a new way of living and thinking. 

Tonight, as we stand 7 years from a new 
century and a new millennium, our world is 
being transformed dramatically by political 
change, technological developments, dra- 
matic global economic changes. We stand 
here tonight following the footsteps of wise 
men and women who faced the future with 
confidence, who offered a helping hand, who 
opened their hearts to God and asked to be 
led so that future generations might have bet- 
ter lives. That is what we, too, must do. As 
Thomas Jefferson did, as the founders of 
B'nai B'rith did, as Americans have done at 
every moment of change and challenge, I ask 
you on this occasion of your 150th anniver- 
sary to joy in the progress for peace in the 
Middle East, to take great pride in your own 
accomplishments and the givings but to re- 
solve today that we will lay the foundation 
of progress and peace here at home: with 
health care that is always there; with an econ- 
omy that serves the poor as well as those who 
aren't, that gives every man and woman a 
chance; with an end to hatred and bigotry, 
a commitment to make our diversity in this 
country a strength and not a weakness; with 
a commitment to engage one another in seri- 
ous, moral conversations but to slow down 
the rhetoric of screaming and condemnation 
so that we can appreciate we are all the chil- 
dren of God. 

In the end, I ask that we dedicate ourselves 
anew to the timeless promise of American 
life first proclaimed by Thomas Jefferson in 
whose large shadow we stand tonight, the 
een of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 

appiness.” For all that B’nai B’rith has done 
to make that promise real and for all you 
will do in the tomorrows to come, on behalf 
of all the people of the United States, I say 
a profound thank you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 8:45 p.m. at the 
Jefferson Memorial. In his remarks, he referred 
to Kent Schiner, international president, and Jack 
]. Spitzer, former international president, B’nai 
Brith. 


Remarks at the National Italian- 
American Foundation Dinner 


October 23, 1993 


Thank you very much, President Guarini; 
Foundation Chair Stella; —_ Director 
Rotondaro; my friend Art Gajarsa; my good 
friend Congressman John LaFalce, who 
wanted Hillary to speak tonight, I’m going 
to tell this on her—and John, you know John 
was reported in the paper saying, “I know 
I shouldn’t say this, but every time I see Hil- 
lary I just want to hug her.” [Laughter] So 
we came here tonight so he could do it in 
front of 3,000 people and it would seem per- 
fectly legitimate. 

Mr. Ambassador, I thank you for your elo- 
quent remarks, and I hope you will tell the 
Prime Minister that I value his friendship 
and the friendship of your nation. I know 
there are about 300 of your country men and 
women here tonight. I thank them for their 
presence, and I look forward to going to Italy 
next year to the G-7 meeting. Hillary and 
I went there in 1987. It was one of the best 
trips we have ever made as private citizens, 
and I dare say, we won't have a chance to 
do quite as many things the next time as we 
did then. 

You know, I was really looking forward to 
this tonight. I mean, last year when I came 
I was as nervous as a cat in a tree. It was 
close to the election; I had no idea if I were 
going to win. They put me up against Barbara 
Bush who had an 86 percent approval rating. 
[Laughter] 1 knew at least half the people 
here weren't going to vote for me anyway, 
and all I could do was think about how awful 
it would be if I messed up. So I thought to- 
night will be a gem; I'll show up as President. 
It'll be wonderful. First thing I have to do 
is take a picture of Dom DeLuise and Danny 
DeVito. I’m about six seats from Gina 
Lollobrigida and DeVito sits in my lap. 
[Laughter] This whole thing has been incred- 
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ibly humbling. I’m kind of getting used to 
it, you know. I mean, look at this, Al Gore 
gets to go on David Letterman; Hillary 
speaks to the Congress and a poll, taken in 
bad taste by USA Today, says that after she 
addresses the Congress for 3 days, virtually 
without notes, 40 percent of the American 
people are convinced that she is smarter than 
I am. I practically don’t know how the other 
60 percent missed it. [Laughter] 

It was so bad the other day, I was being 
so humbled, I went to California seeking res- 
pite, and when I got there I thought, well, 
at least here they said I would go to L.A., 
and I would stay in the Beverly Hilton Hotel. 
And I knew it was kind of a jazzy place and 
Merv Griffin owned it, and I thought, well, 
I'll get there and Merv Griffin will come 
shake hands with me, and they'll take me up 
and put me in some gorgeous suite and I'll 
feel like the President again. This is a true 
story, now; I’m not making any of this up. 
I show up, and Merv Griffin is there and 
he shakes hands with me. He says he’s got 
a gorgeous suite, and I'll feel like the Presi- 
dent. But he s says, “Before you get on the 
elevator, I want you to know that I’ve been 
following your activities very closely, and I’ve 
put you on a floor which does have one per- 
manent resident. And I thought it was a place 
that would really fit for you.” And I’m getting 
really excited, you know? I’m in Hollywood, 
I mean my mind is going crazy. And I get 
on the elevator, I go up to the whatever floor 
it was, the elevator opens and there, standing 
there to welcome me, as God is my witness, 
is Rodney Dangerfield who gives me a dozen 
roses with a card that says, “And a little re- 
spect.” [Laughter] 

Well anyway, there are a few good things 
happening tonight. I mean, Justice Scalia is 
to my left. And I’m about to have a victory 
that is the equivalent of Ronald Reagan’s suc- 
cessful invasion of Grenada because Jack Va- 
lenti picked a fight with Janet Reno. [Laugh- 
ter] I don’t think they know about that, Jack. 
Yes, you did, but you'll do well. 

I want to say just a few words. We've been 
here a long time, and you've all had a won- 
derful time, and I have been deeply moved 
by this, as I was last year. But I want to thank 
the honorees for what they said and who they 
are. Because every one of them reminded 
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us, in a different way, of why we should be 
grateful to be Americans and why we should 
be grateful for the contribution of Italian- 
Americans. I want to thank Richard Grasso, 
and Phil Rizzuto and my good friend and 
supporter Danny DeVito, who shouldn’t have 
been so shameless in expressing that, but I 
loved it. I want to thank our dear friend Ma- 
tilda Cuomo, for everything she has been and 
done. I want to say to all of you, you’ve made 
me really proud just to be here tonight as 
a citizen of this country. Proud of what our 
country has been to you and to so many mil- 
lions of people like you. 

Most of the Italian-Americans in my ad- 
ministration have been mentioned: Leon Pa- 
netta and Laura D’Andrea Tyson. Matilda 
mentioned her wonderful son, Andrew, who 
has done a terrific job for us at HUD. We 
have a lot of other folks here tonight who 
are in the administration. And I won’t men- 
tion them all, but I do think that I should 
say that I have decided to name my good 
friend Geraldine Ferraro as a permanent 
member to the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights. This administration cares a lot about 
human rights, and so does she, and she will 
be terrific. 

I also would like to thank a person that, 
in a few days, I will formally name the Execu- 
tive Director of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, someone a few of you may 
know, Bob Blancato. 

I must say, I may be reaching the limit 
of the number of Italians I can have in my 
administration. I don’t know if there’s a de 
facto quota. I do know that when I flew out 
to Denver to see the Pope recently, I tried 
to gather up every Catholic on my staff. And 
I asked the Pope, I said, “Your Holiness, may 
I introduce you to all the Catholics on my 
staff?” And he said, “Yes.” And practicall 
got arthritis of the elbow shaking hands with 
them all. And he looked at me and he said, 

“Have you no Protestants and Jews for me 
to convert?” [Laughter] 

You know, it’s funny to me how much one 
of you—Danny made a joke about being 
from the south of Italy and not being much 
different from being from the South. I don’t 
know that that’s quite right, but there is 
something to be said for the common experi- 
ences that those of us who grew up in rel- 
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atively modest circumstances in small towns 
in the rural South and Italian immigrants 
who came here. I must tell you, when I travel 
this great land I never feel any more at home 
than I do in south Philadelphia or the north 
end of Boston. And the other day when Hil- 
lary and I went back to New Haven for our 
20th law school reunion at Yale, I was so 
thrilled when we drove through those Italian 
neighborhoods in East Haven, and all the 
people were still out there—this is 1993, 
folks—waving their American flag, not be- 
cause of me but because the President was 
there, not me, the institution, the office and 
Nation. It was wonderful. 

And when they asked me what I wanted 
to do while I was in New Haven, I said, well, 
I’m glad I’m going back to Yale, but I want 
you to call Congresswoman Rosa DeLauro 
and take me down to the neighborhoods 
again where I really feel at home. And I went 
down to see hundreds of people who have 
the stories that we’ve heard tonight. I say that 
to you because I want to make just one seri- 
ous point briefly that embraces all the issues 
that I have sought to deal with. 

In my life, when I was a child, when I 
was born, almost half the people in my State 
lived below the poverty line. Now, whatever 
that means, almost all the Italian immigrants, 
at one time in this country when they first 
came here were, by definition, below the 
‘veal line. But when I was a child, we all 

new, when I was being raised by my grand- 
father who had a fourth-grade education, all 
the people that moved to town—town was 
6,000 people—still had a little plot of land 
out in the country to grow vegetables on. And 
all the little children could still be taught to 
farm, even if they weren't going to be farmers 
anymore. No one doubted that they were 
loved, that they were part of a coherent fam- 
ily and community, and that if they worked 
hard and played by the rules they would do 
okay. 

The same is true—I have heard Mario 
Cuomo talk about his father, his family. I 
wept, like you did, when Danny DeVito told 
that story. Every one of you in this audience 
probably has a story. There was a structure 
of support, of love and discipline, rooted in 
some pretty basic ideas. Family, work, how 
you do in life depends more on effort and 
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what kind of person you are than IQ and 
income. Just basic things. If you ask me what 
is wrong with this country today, I'll tell you 
what. Millions of people don’t think it works 
that way anymore, and for millions of people 
it does not work that way anymore. 

We have a whole generation of children 
growing up who will not be able to tell these 
stories, who shoot each other on the street, 
who have access to guns in a way they would 
not have access in any other country in the 
world. We say we're a law and order country. 
We're the most religious, big country in the 
entire world, by far, and we’re the only ones 
that let teenagers be better armed than po- 
lice, who have no structure, order in their 
lives, who have no identity with a future, who 
impulsively do things that destroy others and 
themselves. 

When I was Governor of my State, I kept 
a little picture on my wall. I looked at it every 
day when I was 6 years old, laying on my 
back with a broken leg above the knee, at 
a time when they couldn’t even figure out 
how to put a cast on it, so I had a steel pin 
put through my ankle, and my leg was hung 
up. And I’m there, holding hands with my 
great-grandfather, who lived out in the coun- 
try in a house built up on stilts, hardly ever 
got out of overalls, and had no education at 
all. But he worked hard, he loved me, he 
did his job, and it worked, whatever it was 
in our family, it worked. 

There are millions of people in this coun- 
try today who will never even know who their 
great-grandparents were, who will have no 
pictures, who will have no nonreading par- 
ents who make sure they have books, who 
run them to the library. You ask me what 
is amiss in this country today. Well, there 
are a lot of changes we have to make, and 
we're going to make them. We’re going to 
adjust the global economy. 

Did you see what the Prime Minister of 
Germany said the other day? America has 
got it. They’re working. They're going to be 
productive. They're going to grow again. But 
it won’t work unless the dream that brought 
your families here is rekindled; unless our 
diversity, our religious and racial diversity be- 
comes a strength again, not a weakness; and 
unless we can figure out a way to bring all 
those other kids back into the life that we 
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take for granted so the future has a claim 
on them, just as it did on all of us when we 
were growing up. 

So I ask you tonight when you go home, 
think of how Matilda Cuomo’s family felt the 
first time they heard her give a speech. Think 
of what Phil Rizzuto’s family felt like the first 
time he put on a Yankee uniform. Think of 
what Mr. Grasso’s family felt like when they 
thought, “My God, he’s the head of the most 
important financial exchange in the entire 
world.” Think of what Danny DeVito’s rel- 
atives felt like when he made it in Hollywood. 
Think about that. Think about what together 
we can do to make the children of this coun- 
try have those feelings. 

God bless you, and good night. 


Note: The President spoke at 11 p.m. at the 
Washington Hilton. In his remarks, he referred 
to Frank Guarini, president, Frank Stella, chair, 
Alfred Rotondaro, director, and Anthony J. 
Gajarsa, vice chair, National Italian-American 
Foundation; Jack Valenti, CEO and president, 
Motion Picture Association of America; Richard 
Grasso, president and vice chairman, New York 
Stock Exchange; Phil Rizzuto, former baseball 
player and sportscaster; and Matilda Cuomo, First 
Lady of New York. 


Proclamation 6618—United Nations 
Day, 1993 


October 23, 1993 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As the world continues to experience 
sweeping change after the end of the Cold 
War, it is increasingly important that we re- 
dedicate ourselves to the uplifting principles 
of the United Nations Charter and to the 
hard work of bringing those principles closer 


to reality. Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali lists development, peace, and 
democracy as the overriding goals of the 
United Nations. On the 48th anniversary of 
the founding of the United Nations, the Unit- 
ed States must continue its work in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations to bring these 
principles closer to reality. 
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America alone is responsible for protecting 
its own vital interests. But many of the con- 
cerns we have about political, military, eco- 
nomic, and environmental challenges around 
the world are shared by other states. By 
working with the United Nations, and by 
doing all we can in association with like- 
minded governments to reform and energize 
it, we can advance our own interests and, at 
the same time, strengthen the ties that bind 
the international community. 

The United Nations has often been on the 
front lines of efforts to deter, contain, and 
put an end to the rash of ethnic and 
subnational conflicts that have erupted in the 
post-Cold War era. Despite limitations on its 
capabilities and resources, the United Na- 
tions has the potential to be a resolute force 
for peace and democracy. In troubled areas 
around the globe, UN peacekeepers and ob- 
servers are repatriating refugees; clearing 
land mines; monitoring elections; caring for 
victims of violence; helping protect human 
rights; arranging and monitoring ceasefires; 
and helping to construct democratic institu- 
tions where anarchy once prevailed. 

Efforts of the United Nations have con- 
tributed greatly to the birth of a democratic 
Namibia, have helped bring an end to the 
civil war in El Salvador, and have created 
the conditions under which the Cambodian 
people could form a government legitimized 
by free elections and a new constitution. In 
Somalia, the United States and the UN have 
worked together to save hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives threatened by anarchy-induced 
famine. In Bosnia, the UN’s humanitarian re- 
lief effort has been sustained under dan- 
gerous and frustrating conditions. In many 
nations, particularly in Africa, UN operations 
are working to facilitate the transition from 
civil conflicts to peaceful development. 

The cause of peace is linked to the need 
for inclusive and lasting economic growth 
that gives more and more people a stake in 
stability and a voice in decisions that affect 
their lives. America’s interest in enlarging the 
world’s community of market democracies is 
echoed in the Preamble of the UN Charter, 
which calls for “social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom.” 

The United States applauds the work of 
a variety of UN programs and agencies that 
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promote development and counter the hard- 
ships of poverty, homelessness, and disease. 
The UN High Commissioner for Refugees, 
whose workload has regrettably increased in 
recent years; the World Health Organization, 
whose responsibility it is to halt the deadly 
spread of AIDS; and the UN Development 
Program, which is being reinvigorated under 
new leadership, all deserve special recogni- 
tion for their momentous achievements in 
the face of enormous obstacles. 

Despite the efforts of the many dedicated 
public servants at the United Nations, there 
remains an urgent need to improve the man- 
agement of the UN system in order to make 
it more efficient, effective, and accountable. 
The United States is working actively with 
UN officials and with other governments on 
a number of management-related initiatives. 
The Secretary General is to be commended 
for recently establishing an office and ap- 
pointing an Assistant Secretary General for 
Inspections and Investigations. This is a use- 
ful first step, but more must be done to trans- 
late such steps into tangible results. 

It has been said that “all work that is worth 
anything is done in faith.” The United Na- 
tions was built on the profound faith that 
people from different backgrounds, creeds, 
races, and religions can live together peace- 
ably and can pursue shared goals. That faith 
is the antithesis of the hatred we see in some 
parts of the world today and is the foundation 
upon which a future of trust and goodwill 
among all nations and peoples can be built. 
The United States has a bipartisan tradition, 
established long before the creation of the 
United Nations, of support for an inter- 
national organization dedicated to social 
progress and the preservation of world peace. 
As President, I intend to carry on that tradi- 
tion. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim Sunday, October 
24, 1993, as “United Nations Day,” and urge 
all Americans to acquaint themselves with 
the activities and accomplishments of the 
United Nations. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of October, 
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in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-three, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two hun- 


dred and eighteenth. 
William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:42 a.m., October 25, 1993] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 26. 


Exchange With Reporters Priox to 
Discussions With President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt 

October 25, 1993 

Haiti 

Q. Mr. President, all these reports are 
coming out of Haiti that there could be a 
breakthrough in the process that would bring 
Aristide back in. Is that optimism justified? 

President Clinton. Weil, there’s been 
some movement over the weekend. I’ve 
learned in dealing with Haiti not to be opti- 
mistic ever. But there has been some move- 
ment, and it’s hopeful, and we'll keep work- 
ing on it. 

Let me also say, President Mubarak and 
I will have statements to make and will an- 
swer questions later, but I’m glad to welcome 
him back to Washington to congratulate him 
on his election. And this is the first oppor- 
tunity I’ve had face to face to thank him for 
the critical role that he has played in the Mid- 
dle East peace process. We're looking for- 
ward to having a good discussion about that, 
and we'll have more to say about it later. 

Q. Mr. President, over the weekend, Bob 
Dole said that returning Aristide to Haiti is 
not worth a single American life. What’s your 
response? 

President Clinton. Well, my response is 
that our policy is to attempt to restore de- 
mocracy in Haiti, that we are doing it in the 
way that we think is best and that is sup- 
ported by Aristide and Prime Minister 
Malval. We have our ships there, and you 
know what we're doing. And they've never 
asked us to run the country for them. They've 
asked us to help the democratic process to 
be restored. We hope it can be done. The 
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United States has an interest in that, avoiding 
large-scale outpourings of refugees, making 
sure the country is not a conduit for drug 
deliveries to this country, and promoting de- 
mocracy in our hemisphere. And we’re pur- 
suing that policy. 


Palestinian Prisoners 


Q. President Mubarak, can we ask about 
your feelings about Israel’s releasing these 
Palestinian prisoners today? 

President Mubarak. | think it’s a very 
good act. And we have discussed this before 
with Prime Minister Rabin. And the man 
really—[inaudible|—in doing as far as he 
could to restore peace and reach a com- 
prehensive settlement to the problem. It’s a 
very good step forward. 

Q. Mr. President, your feelings? 

President Clinton. | agree. I’m very 
pleased. He should come every day. I can 
say I agree—{laughter|—shorten my answer. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


President’s Invitation to Egypt 


Q. Can I ask a question, Mr. President? 
When are you going to come and visit Egypt? 
[Inaudible |—invitation from me. 

President Clinton. I think President Mu- 
barak will have to invite me. 


Discussions with President Mubarak 


Q. President Clinton, which is the topic 
you wish to discuss with President Mubarak? 

President Clinton. We have many things 
to discuss. I want to discuss how we can con- 
tinue to work together on a comprehensive 
peace in the Middle East. And I want to ask 
President Mubarak’s advice on a whole range 
of foreign policy issues. I want to be able 
to thank him personally for the absolutely in- 
dispensable role that he has played in the 
peace process in the Middle East so far. I 
don’t think we would be where we are today 
if it weren’t for President Mubarak. And we'll 
have our conversation, and then I’ll answer 
your questions afterward. And I'll try to make 
sure you get equal time with the American 
press. 

Q. Is Somalia on the topic of your talks 
with President Mubarak? 
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President Clinton. Oh yes, I expect to 
discuss Somalia, yes. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:09 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 


The President’s News Conference 
With President Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt 

October 25, 1993 


President Clinton. Good afternoon. It’s 
a great pleasure and honor to welcome Presi- 
dent Mubarak to Washington once again. 

Egypt has acted as one of our Nation’s 
partners over a long time. They were actively 
involved in the Camp David peace process 
over a decade ago. And today, Egypt remains 
one of our most important global partners. 
We continue our partnership in working for 
peace and stability in the Middle East. We're 
also partners in a host of global efforts, from 
Operation Desert Storm to peacekeeping in 
Somalia today. And I want to express my per- 
sonal appreciation to President Mubarak for 
his commitment to enhance Egypt’s effort in 
that difficult humanitarian effort as well as 
for his personal involvement in the recent 
developments between Israel and the PLO, 
which I am convinced would never have 
come about had it not been for your continu- 
ing encouragement, Mr. President. 

President Mubarak has proven repeatedly 
that he is a leader of great courage and deter- 
mination. As he enters his third presidential 
term he has a bold vision for his nation: to 
reform the economy, to build a future of full 
employment and free markets. This process 
is vital to the well-being of the people of 
Egypt. 

The President and the government have 
played a crucial role in the Middle East 
peace process. As I said, President Mubarak 
was pivotal in helping Israel and the PLO 
reach their agreement on September 13th. 
And like the United States and others in the 
international community, Egypt has been 
working to help turn this agreement into re- 
ality, an effort for which I am also very grate- 
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ful. Egypt is hosting the substantive talks be- 
tween Israel and the Palestinians begun ear- 
lier this month, a tribute to the confidence 
and trust all sides place in Egypt’s leadership 
for peace. That leadership is essential as we 
work for peace and as we work for a com- 
prehensive peace. 

The President and I agreed in our talks 
this morning that we have to keep going in 
this process until all the pieces are in place, 
until there is a full and broad and com- 
prehensive peace in the Middle East. We dis- 
cussed the next steps in the process, includ- 
ing our common commitment to making sure 
that the Israel-PLO agreement is imple- 
mented properly. We agreed that this accord 
can serve as a catalyst for achieving a com- 
prehensive settlement. I'm going to work 
with President Mubarak and other Arab lead- 
ers to help the Arab world follow through 
in creating a new climate of dialog and rec- 
onciliation with Israel. 

We also discussed the President's goal for 
his third term, and we discussed ways in 
which two nations can continue cooperating 
to address regional conflicts in Africa and 
elsewhere and to respond to other global 
challenges. 

Egypt will always hold a special meaning 
for all of us. It is the birthplace of much of 
our civilization, many of our modern arts and 
sciences. Today, Egypt has a leadership role 
both as it confronts the challenges of its own 
development and the challenges of building 
a better future for all the people in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The historic Egyptian experience dem- 
onstrates the importance of moderation, of 
tolerance, of dialog in shaping the future of 
the Egyptian people in the Middle East, a 
future marked by prosperity, by coexistence, 
and by stability. President Mubarak has been 
an exemplar of that experience. It is a joy 
to work with him and to welcome him once 
again to Washington. 

Mr. President. 

President Mubarak. | was very pleased 
to meet with President Clinton for the sec- 
ond time in 6 months. And our meeting today 
has reinforced my impression of the Presi- 
dent as a man of courage and mutual com- 
mitment. We discussed several issues of mu- 
tual concern, and discussions revealed a great 
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similarity of views between us. President 
Clinton was quite receptive and open- 
minded. 

On African matters, we agreed on the need 
to remain alert until apartheid is actually 
abolished and replaced by a democratic sys- 
tem of government. On Somalia, we con- 
cluded that the political solution lies in the 
full implementation of the resolution of 
Addis Ababa Conference on National Rec- 
onciliation. We are watching the situation 
there closely, and I am in touch with Presi- 
dent Zenawi of Ethiopia who received a man- 
date to follow up the situation. 

The United States and Egypt have worked 
together on peace in the Middle East for al- 
most two decades. Our joint effort has been 
fruitful and promising. The peace process 
was boosted dramatically when Chairman 
Arafat and Prime Minister Rabin signed an 
historic document on the South Lawn of the 
White House on September 13th. That was 
by no means a ceremonial function. It was 
a living testimony to deep commitment to 
peace and justice. It was also a personifica- 
tion of the generous contribution of the U.S. 
to the whole process. It would have been im- 
possible to realize this great achievement 
without the active American role. We thank 
the American people and their energetic 
leadership. 

In the weeks ahead, we shall continue to 
work hard together in order to maintain a 
momentum and to keep the process on track. 
The Palestinian-Israeli Declaration of Prin- 
ciples should be implemented in good faith 
and without delay. 

On the other hand, negotiations on the 
other tracks must be resumed with full deter- 
mination to reach agreement soon. Particu- 
larly important is achievement of meaningful 
ge on the Syrian track gna I be- 
ieve that the gap between the positions of 
the two parties can be bridged within a short 
period of time. The resumption of the Wash- 
ington talks would present a golden oppor- 
tunity for attaining this objective. 

President Clinton, our discussions of bilat- 
eral relations demonstrated our shared com- 
mitment, certify our cooperation in all fields. 
The U.S. support for our economic reform 
program has enabled us to carry out this re- 
form very successfully, indeed. Your contin- 
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ued support is most needed for the continu- 
ation of the program. Each and every Egyp- 
tian appreciates your support and values your 
friendship, Mr. President. You have been a 
reliable friend and partner. You can equally 
count on our friendship and cooperation. 

I see such an opportunity to extend an invi- 
tation to President Clinton to visit Egypt at 
his earliest convenience. This would afford 
the Egyptian people an opportunity to ex- 
press their appreciation and affinity to the 
President, to his great Nation. 

Thank you. 


Ukrainian Nuclear Weapons 


Q. Mr. President, leaders in the Ukraine 
told Secretary Christopher today that they 
won't go along with the destruction of all of 
their country’s long-range nuclear weapons 
or the signing of the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty. Do you think that that stand is 
justified, as they say, by the instability in Rus- 
sia? 

President Clinton. | understand their po- 
sition, but I think that it is not justified be- 
cause we're making progress with Russia, 
too, in complying with all these agreements. 
And there is no evidence that any of the de- 
velopments which they might conceive in 
their worst fears would lead to an unwilling- 
ness to cooperate in the nuclear regime. 

I think they may see that as a counter- 
weight to nonnuclear pressures they might 
feel in the future. But I think it’s very impor- 
tant. We've been very clear from the begin- 
ning with Ukraine that we want to have a 
strong partnership with them but that we ex- 
pect this work of reducing our nuclear arse- 
nals and complying with all the relevant trea- 
ties to go forward, and we'll keep trying to 
de that. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, back on the Mideast, 
in your discussions with President Mubarak 
today, he mentioned the resumption of the 
Syrian track talks. What would you like to 
see as a concrete step forward in the peace 
process? 

President Clinton. | think it’s very impor- 
tant that we resume the talks between Israel 
and Syria. But I also think it’s important that 
we maintain a climate in which those talks 
can succeed. I believe that Prime Minister 
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Rabin and President Asad, I believe that the 
people of Israel and the people of Syria want 
to see this process go forward. But we've got 
to implement the Israel-PLO agreement. We 
need to continue to make progress on the 
other tracks. We need to encourage a greater 
receptivity in the level of contacts between 
Israel and the other Arab states, as has al- 
ready begun. And so I want to do all of that 
as well. And I think that if we do all of that, 
I think you will see ultimately, in the not 
too distant future, a successful conclusion. 

Could we give some—I want to give some 
equal time to the Egyptian journalists who 
are here. Go ahead. 


President’s Invitation to Egypt 


Q. Mr. President, you have been invited 
to come to Egypt. Will you be visiting other 
Arab countries in the area? And in the mean- 
time, would you try to resume the talks be- 
tween the Israelis and the Syrians and the 
Lebanese before you go, and would you send 
Warren Christopher to the area very soon? 

President Clinton. Well, I just was in- 
vited today to go, so I haven't worked out 
a schedule yet. I think it’s fair to say that 
the United States and the Secretary of State 
will continue to be very involved in the re- 
gion, and I’m very hopeful that we will have 
a comprehensive resumption of ali the efforts 
in the Middle East. I think you know that 
that’s our administration’s position. 


Terrorism 


Q. There is extraordinary security here 
today for Mr. Mubarak’s visit. Is this a re- 
sponse to a specific threat? And in general, 
can you tell us if you discussed any of the 
terrorist issues that are troubling both coun- 
tries and what your discussions were on that? 

President Clinton. We talked about it a 
little bit, and I may want the President to 
make a comment, or give him a chance to. 
I think he’s made marked progress in his 
country in dealing with these issues. The se- 
curity is at the level we thought was appro- 
priate because of all the obvious tensions that 
surround the whole Middle East peace proc- 
ess, we think the people of all of our nations 
are yearning for that peace. We consider 
President Mubarak a valuable asset. We just 
wanted to go out of our way to make sure 
that he felt secure here in our Nation. 
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Q. On the terrorist issue in this country, 
is there a specific threat against you, sir, 
here—— 

President Mubarak. Here in the United 
States, you mean? 

Q. Yes, that has prompted so much secu- 
rity? 

President Mubarak. Really, I didn’t hear 
of any of that in the United States. If you 
speak about in our country, we are much, 
far better than ever before. You may hear 
an incident every now and then, but it hap- 
pens everywhere in the world now. But we 
are in a very safe country. And you could 
come and visit our country, walk on the 
streets, and so you could evaluate yourself 
what is the situation. 

President Clinton. We have an Egyptian 
question in the back. 


Somalia 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any special 
role from Egypt relating to your position in 
Somalia? You are asking Egypt to i any spe- 
cial role? 

President Clinton. Well, we're going to 
continue to discuss that over lunch after we 
have this press conference. But let me say 
this: I’m grateful for Egypt’s continued in- 
volvement in Somalia, and I think that we 
agree, the President and I do, about what 
our common objectives should be there, what 
our hopes are. And I think we also agree that 
ultimately the Somalis are going to have to 
decide the future of their country for them- 
selves, hopefully with the involvement of 
supportive Arab nations in the area. 

Haiti 

Q. Mr. President, on the subject of Haiti, 
the U.N. representative, Mr. Caputo, has 
suggested that former President Carter 
might be a useful representative, and other 
leaders, to try to get the process moving. Do 
you think that’s a good idea? Would you en- 
courage Jimmy Carter to go? And what is 
your assessment of whatever progress may 
have been made over the weekend with Gen- 
eral Cédras? 

President Clinton. Well, as I said earlier 
today, it’s always hazardous to be hopeful 
about Haiti. But I do believe that some of 
the signs over the weekend were hopeful, 
that there was some outreach, some under- 
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standing that there has to be an accommoda- 
tion here, and that is hopeful to me. 

Mr. Caputo has done a good job and has 
worked very closely with my Special Envoy 
there, Ambassador Pezzullo. The first I heard 
of this suggestion was this morning. I have 
discussed Haiti on several occasions with 
President Carter. He knows President 
Aristide; he did go to President Aristide’s in- 
augural ceremony. He has been working with 
this administration on some other problems 
and some other nations. So this is not any- 
thing that we've ever discussed in a edie 
sense. I think that before I would make a 
comment on it, I’d have to see what his reac- 
tion was. 

I understand Mr. Caputo mentioned Mi- 
chael Manley also. What they would do 
under these circumstances would be up to 
them. But all of these things I think generally 
are hopeful. It means everybody is trying to 
reach out and bring this matter to some reso- 
lution. 


Is there another Egyptian question in the 
back there? 


U.S. Aid to Egypt 


Q. Mr. President, is the American aid to 
Egypt going to decrease because of the peace 
agreement in the Middle East? 

President Clinton. 1 wouldn't put it that 
way. I have continued to support strong 
American aid to Egypt, and I will continue 
to do that. And I think it’s fair to say that 
our relationship in the future, including the 
aid relationship, will be a matter of close con- 
versation between President Mubarak and 
me and will be whatever is appropriate to 
help Egypt to succeed and to lead in such 
a constructive manner. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. I want to follow up on your answer on 
Syria for a second. Do you think the political 
traffic in Israel right now could bear a break- 
through on the Syria-Israel front? That is, do 
you think Prime Minister Rabin could sell 
to the Israeli public Asad back on the Golan 
and Arafat in the West Bank in the same 
window of time here? 

President Clinton. | don’t know what the 
answer to that is, but I will say this: At least 
we can all count, and we know that if you 
look at the composition of the Knesset with 
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the Shas minority party out of the coalition, 
temporarily at least, but not yet voting against 
the peace process, it is important that the 
Prime Minister know that there is not only 
a lot of popular support for what is being 
done but that that popular support can be 
translated at least into a Knesset that does 
not attempt to tie his hands in going forward. 

Which is why the position of the United 
States has been, number one, that I believe 
Prime Minister Rabin wants a comprehen- 
sive peace in the Middle East; number two, 
that in order to do it he has to have the sup- 
port of the people of Israel, which means 
we have to implement the present agreement 
between Israel and the PLO, we have to con- 
tinue to make progress in opening up other 
Arab nations’ attitudes toward Israel, we have 
to continue to make progress on the other 
tracks. And there has to be some time in 
which he can work out whatever his situation 
is with this parliamentary body. We don’t 
need to have him in a position where he can’t 
make peace. 

Now, I can’t offer you a definitive analysis 
of Israeli politics or public opinion, but I 
think what I’m committed to doing is to get- 
ting this thing on track. Everybody in Israel 
has got to know in the end there can’t be 
a total peace in the Middle East unless there 
is some peace with Syria. But the timing is 
very important, and progress on the things 
that are now at hand is very important. 

Is there another Egyptian question back 
here? 


Russia 


Q. Mr. President, concerning the foreign 
aid, are democracy and human rights records 
the criteria for U.S. foreign aid? If so, was 
your support to Yeltsin as an example or an 
exception for that policy? 

President Clinton. Well, democracy and 
human rights are important, but I would 
argue that it’s an example of that policy. 
Yeltsin is today the only democratically elect- 
ed leader in all of Russia. He is doing his 
best to set up a constitution in which a Par- 
liament will be elected democratically and it 
will have legitimacy, along with him. And 
there will be a lot of people who disagree 
with him in that Parliament, but they will 
have a legitimate base of authority under a 
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new constitution. Also, I would say that, 
given the circumstances that he confronted, 
he responded with real restraint, I think. 


NAFTA 


Q. Mr. President, can I ask a question on 
NAFTA? 

President Clinton. Sure. 

Q. You have less than a month now before 
the House is scheduled to vote on the North 
American Free Trade Agreement. How im- 
portant will this vote be in terms of your 
Presidency? In other words, if you lose this 
vote and NAFTA goes down the drain, will 
this reflect—how seriously in terms of the 
big picture, in terms of your success or failure 
as President of the United States? 

President Clinton. Well, I think the more 
important thing is, how important is it to the 
United States? I think it’s very important to 
our country, and I’m working very hard on 
it. I’m going to have a series of meetings and 
calls today, but I’ve already done some work 
on it this morning. And then I think, begin- 
ning along toward the end of the week you 
will see, from then until the vote, an enor- 
mous increase in the focus of my personal 
efforts along with the continued full-court 
press of the administration. 

I’m hopeful, though, I have to say. We 
made some good moves last week, and I 
think there will be some good movement this 
week. And from my point of view it is clearly 
in the interest of the United States to adopt 
this. It means more jobs. It means more ac- 
cess to more Latin markets, which means 
more jobs still. It means a much better cli- 
mate of cooperation on drugs and immigra- 
tion and a whole range of other issues with 
Mexico. It is a very, very important agree- 
ment. 

The thing that’s most important to me is 
I think that we’re already at a point where 
if there were a secret ballot on NAFTA, it 
would carry easily. And I think that in the 
end, the statesmanship urges and impulses 
of the men and women in the House of Rep- 
resentatives will take over, and I think it will 
prevail. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President’s 3lst news conference 


began at 12:30 p.m. in the East Room at the White 
House. In his remarks, the President referred to 
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Lt. Gen. Raoul Cédras, commander of the Haitian 
armed forces, and Michael Manley, former Prime 
Minister of Jamaica. 


Nomination for Ambassador to 
Switzerland and Appointment of 
Representative to the World 
Conservation Union 


October 25, 1993 


The President announced his intention 
today to nominate M. Larry Lawrence to be 
Ambassador to Switzerland and his intention 
to appoint Shelia Davis Lawrence as Special 
U.S. Representative to the World Conserva- 
tion Union, an independent scientific organi- 
zation that promotes the protection and pres- 
ervation of natural resources throughout the 
world. 


“Larry and Shelia Lawrence are two of the 
most concerned, active, and able people that 
I know,” said the President. “I look forward 
to the work that they will do for our country 
in Switzerland.” 


Note: Biographies were made available by the 
Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nomination for Deputy 
Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration 


October 25, 1993 


The President announced his intention 
today to nominate Linda H. Daschle to be 
the Deputy Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Administration at the Department 
of Transportation. 


“Linda Daschle’s wide range of experience 
in the aviation industry, in Government, and 
as a consumer give her the perspective that 
is needed for this position,” said the Presi- 


dent. “She will be a welcome presence at 
the FAA.” 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 
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Remarks Announcing Federal 
Procurement Reforms and Spending 
Cut Proposals 


October 26, 1993 


Ladies and gentlemen, the Presidential 
memorandum on electronic commerce 
which I have just signed is, as the Vice Presi- 
dent said, a direct result of the work done 
by the National Performance Review. It will 
make our antiquated paper-based procure- 
ment system accessible to anybody with a 
personal computer. It will open up a world 
of possibilities to small businesses in America 
and drive down costs to taxpayers. 

This demonstrates why the National Per- 
formance Review has been and will continue 
to be a success. The NPR has become a true 
action plan for unprecedented cost cutting 
and reinvention across the entire govern- 
mental process. It’s dedicated to reforms that 
will give us a Government that actually does 
work better and cost less. 

We want to give the taxpayer a more effi- 
cient Government, to reduce the deficit, to 
provide new resources so that we can also 
respond to urgent national needs. The pro- 
posals we announce today meet every one 
of those objectives. By sending to Congress 
a bill that produces billions in savings, we 
will now be able to finance an expansion of 
our anticrime activities at a time when the 
country desperately needs it. Reinventing 
Government is working, and I want to say 
a special word of thanks to the Vice President 
for his outstanding leadership on this project. 

Today I am sending to Congress a signifi- 
cant package of spending cuts, totaling $10 
billion, based on the National Performance 
Review and fulfilling a promise I made to 
further reduce the deficit by spending cuts 
in that amount—sending, excuse me, spend- 
ing cuts in that amount to Congress that 
could be passed in this calendar year. The 
Government reform act phases out Federal 
support for wool, mohair, and honey; consoli- 
dates environmental satellite programs; 
streamlines the operations of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Housing and Urban 
Development; reduces costly regulation; and 
proposes other reforms reflecting more than 
20 deficit-cutting recommendations of NPR. 
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These cuts are part of our commitment to 
put our economic house in order. 

With the passage of the economic plan last 
summer containing about $500 billion in def- 
icit reduction, we've helped to drive down 
interest rates to historic low levels to keep 
inflation down. This has meant more private 
sector job growth in one year than in the 
previous 4; increases in housing starts; and 
in mid-October, we know now that auto sales 
have climbed by 18.4 percent, the largest 
amount in several years. Orders for heavy 
equipment continue to rise. While we have 
still clearly got a very long way to go and 
many more good-paying jobs to produce, this 
recovery is beginning to shift into a more 
promising phase. That’s why our progress on 
continued deficit reduction is very important. 
We have to maintain the Government’s 


credibility in holding down the deficit and 
keeping interest rates down in order to pro- 
vide a stable climate for long-term growth. 

We must now move to achieve real savings 
through procurement reform. While the pri- 


vate sector is becoming more flexible, more 
innovative, Government has become in many 
ways over the last 10 years even more bu- 
reaucratic. At a time when all businesses are 
looking for better suppliers and lower prices, 
the Government is too often losing suppliers 
and actually paying higher prices by putting 
up so many costly hurdles and requirements 
in our procurement system. Procurement 
waste is costing the taxpayers tens of billions 
of dollars, and it has to stop. We must fun- 
damentally reform this system, saving billions 
of dollars and using that money in ways that 
meet the basic needs of the American peo- 
ple. 

Senator Glenn and Congressman Dellums 
and Congressman Conyers and the other dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress who have 
joined us here today have introduced very 
important procurement reform legislation 
which will make it easier for agencies to buy 
the same commercial products ordinary con- 
sumers and businesses buy off the shelf. It 
will cut down enormously on paperwork. It 
will speed deliveries. It will provide new in- 
centives for small businesses. 

At the same time, the Department of De- 
fense has requested, with my support, imme- 
diate congressional authorization to under- 
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take seven pilot projects to reform their own 
procurement processes. These projects will 
allow the Department to demonstrate inno- 
vative approaches to acquiring commercial 
jet aircraft and aircraft engines as well as 
items like clothing and medical supplies. 

Cost-saving innovations like these are criti- 
cal to our ability to meet future military 
needs within our budgetary limits. I might 
say that the Department of Defense has been 
so confident of these things that, after we 
had completed our bottoms-up review, the 
leaders at the Defense Department said they 
thought one of the ways that we could actu- 
ally meet our defense needs over the next 
5 years within the tough budgetary restric- 
tions imposed would be to require these 
kinds of procurement reforms. And I want 
to thank the Department of Defense for the 
aggressive attitude that they have taken to- 
ward this, and we all look forward to the re- 
sults they will be achieving now. 

Procurement reform also will enhance na- 
tional security. Procurement regulations 
today virtually force defense contractors to 
develop business practices and products that 
are unique only to the military. This division 
of industry in the United States into defense 
and nondefense sectors results in higher 
prices to the Government, less purchasing 
flexibility to the armed services, and too often 
actually denies our military state-of-the-art 
technologies found in the commercial mar- 
ketplace. Today 5 of the top 10 U.S. semi- 
conductor producers refuse defense business 
because of the burdens and special require- 
ments the Government imposes. 

Finally, procurement can work by allowing 
the Government to run more like a business, 
buying products based on price and other im- 
portant considerations such as how well a 
supplier has performed in the past. We want 
the marketplace, not the bureaucracy, to de- 
termine what we buy and what we pay. 

According to the NPR report, if Congress 
does its part in passing the legislation and 
we do our part in making it work, we could 
save more than $5 billion in the first year 
of this reform alone. We ought to take some 
of that money that your Government has 
been wasting all these years and use it to 
uphold Government's first responsibility, 
which is to keep our citizens safe here at 
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home. With that money, we can make our 
crime bill even stronger. We can make sure 
we put at least 50,000 police officers on the 
street over the next 5 years. We can help 
States to build more boot camps so we can 
take young criminals off the street and teach 
them more respect for the law and give them 
a chance to avoid a life in prison and live 
a life of constructive citizenship. We can have 
more drug courts, like the one the Attorney 
General started in Florida and the one our 
administration is helping to launch here in 
DC, so we can stop sending tens of thousands 
of criminal addicts back onto the street every 
year where they'll commit more crimes if 
they don’t get treatment first. 

I want Congress to pass this crime bill and 
pass the savings I’ve asked to help pay for 
it. I want them to know that if these cuts 
aren't passed, I’m going to come back with 
more cuts. And if those aren’t passed, I'll 
come back with still more. I'll keep coming 
back until we have the money we need to 
make America safer. 

Procurement reform shares a common 
border with many of our most important 
goals: saving taxpayer money, reinventing 
Government, strengthening our military, im- 
proving our economy. But in a larger sense 
the steps we are taking here today are also 
about proving to the American people that 
we can honestly and seriously deal with the 
issues that matter most to them and that for 
too long too many have felt powerless to 
change. We can and will cut the deficit. We 
can and will run a Government that works 
better and costs less. We can and will turn 
those savings to helping America, including 
helping more Americans be safer in their 
homes and on their streets. 

I'd like to close by introducing to you Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Brad Orton. He has a story 
to tell that reveals the price we continue to 
pay by doing nothing in this important area. 
During the Gulf war, the Air Force placed 
an emergency order for 6,000 Motorola com- 
mercial radio receivers. But because 
Motorola’s commercial unit lacked the 
record-keeping systems required to show the 
Pentagon that it was getting the lowest avail- 
able price, the deal reached an impasse. The 
issue was resolved in a remarkable way that 
Lieutenant Colonel Orton will now describe, 
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involving the Japanese Government. This 
should never happen again. 

Today is about taking responsibility for 
doing better, working together to build a bet- 
ter America. We can do this, Congress, the 
administration, the American people. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:26 a.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. 


Memorandum on Streamlining 
Procurement Through Electronic 
Commerce 


October 26, 1993 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies, the President’s 
Management Council 


Subject: Streamlining Procurement Through 
Electronic Commerce 


The Federal Government spends $200 bil- 
lion annually buying goods and services. Un- 
fortunately, the red tape and burdensome pa- 
perwork of the current procurement system 
increases costs, produces unnecessary delays, 
and reduces Federal work force productivity. 
Moving to an electronic commerce system 
to simplify and streamline the purchasing 
process will promote customer service and 
cost-effectiveness. The electronic exchange 
of acquisition information between the pri- 
vate sector and the Federal Government also 
will increase competition by improving ac- 
cess to Federal contracting opportunities for 
the more than 300,000 vendors currently 
doing business with the Government, par- 
ticularly small businesses, as well as many 
other vendors who find access to bidding op- 
portunities difficult under the current sys- 
tem. For these reasons, I am committed to 
fundamentally altering and improving the 
way the Federal Government buys goods and 
services by ensuring that electronic com- 
merce is implemented for appropriate Fed- 
eral purchases as quickly as possible. 


1. Objectives. 
The objectives of this electronic commerce 
initiative are to: 


(a) exchange procurement information— 
such as solicitations, offers, contracts, pur- 
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chase orders, invoices, payments, and other 
contractual documents—electronically be- 
tween the private sector and the Federal 
Government to the maximum extent prac- 
tical; 

(b) provide businesses, including small, 
small disadvantaged, and women-owned 
businesses, with greater access to Federal 
procurement opportunities; 

(c) ensure that potential suppliers are pro- 
vided simplified access to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s electronic commerce system; 

(d) employ nationally and internationally 
recognized data formats that serve to broad- 
en and ease the electronic interchange of 
data; and 

(e) use agency and industry systems and 
networks to enable the Government and po- 
tential suppliers to exchange information and 
access Federal procurement data. 


2. Implementation. 


The President’s Management Council, in 
coordination with the Office of Federal Pro- 
curement Policy of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and in consultation with 
appropriate Federal agencies with applicable 
technical and functional expertise, as nec- 
essary, shall provide overall leadership, man- 
agement oversight, and policy direction to 
implement electronic commerce in the exec- 
utive branch through the following actions: 

(a) by March 1994, define the architecture 
for the Government-wide electronic com- 
merce acquisition system and identify execu- 
tive departments or agencies responsible for 
developing, implementing, operating, and 
maintaining the Federal electronic system; 

(b) by September 1994, establish an initial 
electronic commerce capability to enable the 
Federal Government and private vendors to 
electronically exchange standardized re- 
quests for quotations, quotes, purchase or- 
ders, and notice of awards and begin Govern- 
ment-wide implementation; 

(c) by July 1995, implement a full scale 
Federal electronic commerce system that ex- 
pands initial capabilities to include electronic 
payments, document interchange, and sup- 
porting databases; and 

(d) by January 1997, complete Govern- 
ment-wide implementation of electronic 
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commerce for appropriate Federal pur- 
chases, to the maximum extent possible. 

This implementation schedule should be 
accelerated where practicable. 

The head of wet 3 executive department or 
agency shall: 

(a) ensure that budgetary resources are 
available, within approved budget levels, for 
electronic commerce implementation in each 
respective department or agency; 

(b) assist the President’s Management 
Council in implementing the electronic com- 
merce system as quickly as possible in ac- 
cordance with the schedules established 
herein; and 

(c) designate one or more senior level em- 
ployees to assist the President’s Management 
Council and serve as a point of contact for 
the development and implementation of the 
Federal electronic commerce system within 
each respective department or agency. 


3. No Private Rights Created. 


This directive is for the internal manage- 
ment of the executive branch and does not 
create any right or benefit, substantive or 
procedural, enforceable by a party against 
the United States, its agencies or instrumen- 
talities, its officers or employees, or any other 
person. 

The Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget is authorized and directed to 
publish this memorandum in the Federal 
Register. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:12 a.m., October 27, 1993] 


Note: This memorandum was published in the 
Federal Register on October 28. 


Statement on Federal Procurement 
Reforms 


October 26, 1993 


American taxpayers have a right to expect 
that their Federal dollars are being put to 
the best possible use. The current Federal 
procurement system is inefficient and waste- 
ful. It adds significant costs without providing 
extra value. It’s time the Federal Govern- 
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ment viewed Federal purchasing as a major 
source of savings by creating a more efficient 
and responsive Federal procurement system. 

If Congress does their part and we do our 
part in the administration, procurement re- 
forms in the first year alone will save enough 
money to fund something Americans care 
deeply about, fighting crime by fighting 
drugs and putting more police on the streets 
all across our country. 


NoTE: The President’s statement was included in 
a White House announcement on procurement 
reforms and spending cut proposals. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters Prior to a Meeting With 
Members of Congress 


October 26, 1993 
NAFTA 


The President. Let me say, I'll take a few 
questions, but I intend to have the NAFTA 
legislation introduced next week, and we’re 
hoping for a vote in November right before 
the, well, before the recess and before I go 
out to Washington State to the meeting of 
the Pacific leaders. We're pushing right 
ahead on it. I feel good about that. 

I did have a conversation this morning with 
the Prime Minister-elect of Canada. I com- 
plimented him on his stunning victory and 
on the remarkable similarities between his 
campaign and the issues that he ran on and 
our campaign last year. And he said, “Yes,” 
he said, “here they accuse me of copying you, 
but I told them that I had been in the Par- 
liament longer than you’ve been around, so 
I figured you copied me.” [Laughter] We had 


a great talk about it. We agree that we would - 


see each other in Seattle. I’m looking forward 
to that. That will probably be our first oppor- 
tunity to meet. 

I understand that a lot of you have ques- 
tions about what impact this election means 
on NAFTA. From my point of view, it will 
have no impact at all. I see no reason to re- 
negotiate the agreement, or any grounds or 
basis for it. And I think we should just go 
ahead, and I think that all the countries in- 
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volved have a lot at stake in proceeding. So 
that’s what we plan to do. 

Q. Mr. President, did he reassure you on 
that issue? 

Q. Does the Prime Minister want to 
reopen 

The President. Why don’t we take one 
question at a time. 

Q. Did he reassure you on that issue? 
Does he want to reopen it? 

The President. We didn’t have any de- 
tailed conversation about it. I think that he 
didn’t want to talk about it this morning. He’s 
just, after all, come from a breathtaking vic- 
tory. I don’t want to characterize his position. 
That wouldn’t be fair. But we had nothing 
occurred in the conversation which made me 
have any doubt that our course of proceeding 
is the right course. 


Health Care Reform 


Q. Mr. President, the National Association 
of Manufacturers has again today said that 
the health care plan is too cumbersome, too 
complicated, too expensive, should be scaled 
back. Are you going into some real 
headwinds on this as you unveil it tomorrow? 

The President. No. I don’t know what 
their position is. After their position was re- 
ported last time, the next day they called and 
apologized. 

Q. But only for leaking the letter, not for 
their position. They repeated the position. 

The President. No, they called and said 
that it overstated their position. All I know 
is that most manufacturers are going to save 
money under this. And if they want to look 
a gift horse in the mouth, that can be their 
decision. 

Q. But have you—scale it back? 

The President. No, absolutely not. If they 
don’t want lower premiums, they can keep 
higher premiums and rising costs. It’s their 
decision. But almost all manufacturers, near- 
ly 100 percent of them, provide health insur- 
ance. And they will be the biggest gainers 
in the private sector under this. Now, if they 
want to walk away from having their retiree 
burdens alleviated and having their pre- 
miums costs go way down, that’s their privi- 
lege. But I think when the constituency out 
there, if we can get people to look at the 
evidence, I think that they will want to do 
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that. I think that all they're doing is—here, 
this organization is like ev erybody else— 
they're going to lobby for the best deal they 
can get. They’ re going to lobby for fewer 
extra services so their premiums will go down 
even more. But keep in mind, they're already 
among the big winners in this thing. And I 
think that they’re just out there staking out 
a negotiating position like everybody else. 
We've just started this, and it will go on for 
several months. And you'll see a lot more of 
it. I’m not discouraged by that at all. 


Canadian Prime Minister-Elect 


Q. [Inaudible|—Mr. President, has the 
stunning victory made you take the pressure 
off the Prime Minister-elect 

The President. 1 would think it would 


be—well, he certainly had a stunning victory. 
It was a real referendum in Canada. The way 
the press characterized it this morning, I 
think, is fairly accurate. People want a job- 
generating strategy, and they want the deficit 
dropped down, oui those are the two things 


that he ran on. And obviously because he 
has a big parliamentary majority, he has some 
flexibility there. But I don’t think it would 
be right for me to characterize, in any way, 
his attitude, position. It’s just not the right 
thing to do. We had a really good conversa- 
tion. Our two countries are as close probably 
as any two countries in the world. We have 
differences from time to time; we always will. 
But I feel very good about my conversation. 
And I think it’s a good thing that now that 
he’s been elected, he’ ll have the support he 
needs in the Parliament to govern. I think 
that’s a good thing. 

Spending Cuts 

Q. Did you make your commitment to 
Senator Kerry this morning, Mr. President, 
with the spending cuts? Did you meet your 
commitment to Senator Kerry? 

The President. They'll have another an- 
nouncement about that. That was a whole 
different issue. The administration promised 
House Members; there weren’t any Senators 
involved in that. There were House Mem- 
bers who wanted a chance to vote on at least 
$10 billion more in spending reductions be- 
fore the end of the calendar year, without 
regard to what we're going to be doing next 
year in trying to finish the implementation 
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of the reinventing Government report. And 
so, that’s what we did today. And we gave 
them more than that because we also would 
like to have some cuts to fund an expansion 
of the crime bill to pay for more police offi- 
cers and to make sure that we fully imple- 
ment that. 

Q. Did he ask you about 

The President. We didn’t talk about that. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:46 a.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Prime Minister-elect Jean 
Chretien of Canada. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Executive Order 12875—Enhancing 
the Intergovernmental Partnership 
October 26, 1993 


The Federal Government is charged with 
protecting the health and safety, as well as 
promoting other national interests, of the 
American people. However, the cumulative 
effect of unfunded Federal mandates has in- 
creasingly strained the budgets of State, 
local, and tribal governments. In addition, 
the cost, complexity, and delay in applying 
for and receiving waivers from Federal re- 
quirements in appropriate cases have hin- 
dered State, local, and tribal governments 
from tailoring Federal programs to meet the 
specific or unique needs of their commu- 
nities. These governments should have more 
flexibility to design solutions to the problems 
faced by citizens in this country without ex- 
cessive micromanagement and unnecessary 
regulation from the Federal Government. 

Therefore, by the authority vested in me 
as President by the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States of America, and in order 
to reduce the imposition of unfunded man- 
dates upon State, local, and tribal govern- 
ments; to streamline the application process 
for and increase the availability of waivers 
to State, local, and tribal governments; and 
to establish regular and meaningful consulta- 
tion and collaboration with State, local, and 
tribal governments on Federal matters that 
significantly or uniquely affect their commu- 
nities, it is hereby ordered as follows: 
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Section 1. Reduction of Unfunded Man- 
dates. (a) To the extent feasible and per- 
mitted by law, no executive department or 
agency (“agency”) shall promulgate any regu- 
lation that is not required by statute and that 
creates a mandate upon a State, local, or trib- 
al government, unless: 


(1) funds necessary to pay the direct costs 
incurred by the State, local, or tribal govern- 
ment in complying with the mandate are pro- 
vided by the Federal Government; or 


(2) the agency, prior to the formal promul- 
gation of regulations containing the proposed 
mandate, provides to the Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget a descrip- 
tion of the extent of the agency’s prior con- 
sultation with representatives of affected 
State, local, and tribal governments, the na- 
ture of their concerns, any written commu- 
nications submitted to the agency by such 
units of government, and the agency's posi- 
tion supporting the need to issue the regula- 
tion containing the mandate. 


(b) Each agency shall develop an effective 
process to permit elected officials and other 
representatives of State, local, and tribal gov- 
ernments to provide meaningful and timely 
input in the development of regulatory pro- 
posals containing significant unfunded man- 
dates. 


Sec. 2. Increasing Flexibility for State and 
Local Waivers. (a) Each agency shall review 
its waiver application process and take appro- 
priate steps to streamline that process. 


(b) Each agency shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable and permitted by law, consider any 
applicantion by a State, local, or tribal gov- 
ernment for a waiver of statutory or regu- 
latory requirements in connection with any 
program administered by that agency with 
a general view toward increasing opportuni- 
ties for utilizing flexible policy approaches at 
the State, local, and tribal level in cases in 
which the proposed waiver is consistent with 
the applicable Federal policy objectives and 


is otherwise appropriate. 


(c) Each agency shall, to the fullest extent 
practicable and permitted by law, render a 
decision upon a complete application for a 
waiver within 120 days of receipt of such ap- 
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plication by the agency. If the application for 
a waiver is not granted, the agency shall pro- 
vide the applicant with timely written notice 
of the decision and the reasons therefor. 


(d) This section applies only to statutory 
or regulatory requirements of the programs 
that are discretionary and subject to waiver 
by the agency. 


Sec. 3. Responsibility for Agency Imple- 
mentation. The Chief Operating Officer of 
each agency shall be responsible for ensuring 
the implementation of and compliance with 
this order. 


Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 12866. This 
order shall supplement but not supersede the 
requirements contained in Executive Order 
No. 12866 (“Regulatory Planning and Re- 
view”). 


Sec. 5. Scope. (a) Executive agency means 
any authority of the United States that is an 
“agency” under 44 U.S.C. 3502(1), other 
than those considered to be independent 
regulatory agencies, as defined in 44 U.S.C. 
3502(10). 


(b) Independent agencies are requested to 
comply with the provisions of this order. 


Sec. 6. Judicial Review. This order is in- 
tended only to improve the internal manage- 
ment of the executive branch and is not in- 
tended to, and does not, create any right or 
benefit, substantive or procedural, enforce- 
able at law or equity by a party against the 
United States, its agencies or instrumental- 
ities, its officers or employees, or any other 
person. 


Sec. 7. Effective Date. This order shall be 
effective 90 days after the date of this order. 
William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 26, 1993. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:13 a.m., October 27, 1993] 


NOTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on October 28. 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report of the 
Department of Transportation 


October 26, 1993 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 308 of Public 
Law 97-449 (49 U.S.C. 308(a)), I transmit 
herewith the Twenty-fourth Annual Report 
of the Department of Transportation, which 
covers fiscal year 1990. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 26, 1993. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report of the 
Department of Transportation 
October 26, 1993 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 308 of Public 
Law 97-449 (49 U.S.C. 308(a)), I transmit 
herewith the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Department of Transportation, which 
covers fiscal year 1991. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 26, 1993. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority 


October 26, 1993 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 701 of the Civil 
Service Reform Act of 1978 (Public Law 95- 
454; 5 U.S.C. 7104(e)), I have the pleasure 
of transmitting to you the Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the Federal Labor Relations Au- 
thority for Fiscal Year 1992. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 26, 1993. 
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Nomination for Ambassador to Nepal 
and United States Representatives to 
the United Nations 


October 26, 1993 


The President announced his intention 
today to nominate Sandra L. Vogelgesang to 
be Ambassador to the Kingdom of Nepal and 
Nelson F. Sievering, Jr., to be U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency and his intention to appoint 
Arvonne S. Fraser as U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations Commission on the Sta- 
tus of Women. 


“In Sandra Vogelgesang, Nelson Sievering, 
and Arvonne Fraser, we have three individ- 
uals who have made serious commitments to 
public service and to the issues they are being 
asked to address,” said the President. “I am 
proud of these nominations.” 


Note: Biographies were made available by the 
Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nomination for a Member of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Credit Union Administration 


October 26, 1993 


The President announced his intention 
today to nominate former New Hampshire 
Congressman Norman E. D’Amours to the 
Board of Directors of the National Credit 
Union Administration (NCUA). 


“The NCUA Board is charged with an im- 
portant task, safeguarding the futures of the 
millions of hard-working Americans who put 
their savings in credit unions. I have faith 
in Norm D’Amours’ ability to uphold that re- 
sponsibility,” said the President. 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 
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Nomination for Assistant 
Administrators at the Agency for 
International Development 


October 26, 1993 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas A. Dine as Assistant 
Administrator for Europe and the Newly 
Independent States and Jill B. Buckley as As- 
sistant Administrator for Legislation and 
Public Affairs at the Agency for International 
Development, U.S. International Develop- 
ment Cooperation Agency. 

“Thomas Dine and Jill Buckley are each 
experienced in their fields, and I am con- 
fident they will work hard to pursue AID’s 
important goals,” the President said. 


Norte: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nomination for an Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce 


October 26, 1993 


The President announced his intention 
today to nominate Washington, DC, lawyer 
Susan Esserman to be the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Import Administration. 

“Susan Esserman is an expert in inter- 
national trade policy who has been widely 
recognized as one of the leaders in that 
field,” said the President. “I am pleased that 
she has agreed to serve at the Commerce 
Department.” 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Remarks on Presenting the “Health 
Security Act of 1993” to the Congress 


October 27, 1993 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. 
Speaker, Senator Mitchell, Senator Dole, 
Congressman Gephardt, Congressman 
Michel. To all the distinguished Members of 
the Congress from both Houses and both 
parties who are here today, I thank you for 
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your presence and your continuing interest. 
I thank you for giving Hillary and me the 
opportunity to come here to Statuary Hall. 

This has been a remarkable process. I can 
never remember a time in which so many 
Members of Congress from both parties and 
both Houses had so consistent and abiding 
commitment to finding an answer to a prob- 
lem that has eluded the country and the Con- 
gress for a very long time. I want to thank 
the hundreds, indeed thousands, of people 
who have worked on this process which has 
led to the bill. I want to thank the literally 
hundreds of Members of Congress who at- 
tended the health care university recently, an 
astonishing act of outreach by a bipartisan 
majority of the United States Congress to try 
to just come to grips with the enormous com- 
plexity and challenge of this issue. 

I believe the “Health Security Act,” which 
I am here to deliver, holds the promise of 
a new era of security for every American and 
is an important building block in trying to 
restore the kind of self-confidence that our 
country needs to face the future, to embrace 
the changes of the global economy, and to 
turn our Nation around. A nation which does 
not guarantee all of its people health care 
security at a time when the average 18-year- 
old will change jobs eight times in a lifetime 
and when the global economy is emerging 
in patterns yet to be defined can hardly have 
the confidence it needs to proceed forward. 
If our Nation does that, I believe we will 
do as we approach the 21st century what we 
have always done: We will find a way to adapt 
to the changes of this time; we will find a 
way to compete and win; we will find a way 
to make strength out of all of our diversity. 

This legislation, therefore, literally holds 
the key to a new era for our economy, an 
era in which we can get our health care costs 
under control, free our businesses to com- 
pete better in the global economy, and make 
sure that the men and women who show up 
for work every day are more productive be- 
cause they’re more secure and they feel that 
they can do two important jobs at once: be 
good members of their family, be good par- 
ents and good children, as well as good work- 
ers. 

This is a test for all of us, a test of whether 
the leaders of this country can serve the peo- 
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ple who sent us here and can actually take 
action on an issue that, as tough and complex 
as it is, is still absolutely central to moving 
us forward. And it is a test that I believe 
we can all pass. And so I have today just one 
simple request: I ask that before the Con- 
gress finishes its work next year, you pass and 
I sign a bill that will actually guarantee health 
security to every citizen of this great country 
of ours. 

The plan that we present today, as em- 
bodied in this book as well as the bill, is very 
specific, it is very detailed, and it is very re- 
sponsible. And though we will debate many 
points, and we should debate many points, 
let me just make clear to you the central ele- 
ment of this plan that is most important to 
me: It guarantees every single American a 
comprehensive package of health benefits. 
And that, to me, is the most important thing, 
a comprehensive package of health care ben- 
efits that are always there and that can never 
be taken away. That is the bill I want to sign. 
That is my bottom line. I will not support 
or sign a bill that does not meet that criteria. 
That is what we owe the American people. 

Now, as we enter this debate, which I very 
much look forward to, I ask that we keep 
some things in mind. First of all, when we 
debate something that the administration 
recommends or something some of you rec- 
ommend and it seems bewildering in its com- 
plexity, I ask that it be compared against what 
we have now, because none of us could de- 
vise a system more complex, more burden- 
some, more administratively costly than the 
one we have now. Let us all judge ourselves 
against, after all, what it is we are attempting 
to change. 

Secondly, I ask that we follow the admoni- 
tion that Senator Dole laid for us: Let us all 
ask ourselves as clearly as we can, who wins, 
who loses, why is the society better off, and 
how much does it cost or save? And if we 
know, let us say. And if we don’t know, let 
us frankly admit that we may not know the 
answer to every question. 

We have gotten in a lot of trouble as a 
nation, I think—and I see Senator Domenici, 
one of our great budget experts, nodding his 
head—pretending that we could know the 
answer to some things that we don’t know 
the answer to. We have tried to be as con- 
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servative as we could here in making sure 
that we have not overclaimed for cost savings 
or overestimated how small the cost of things 
will be. Therefore, I think we have, in our 
plan, put more money in than it will cost 
to implement this plan, but better to be 
wrong on that side than the other side. We 
have really worked hard here. And I think 
we must all do that. 

Thirdly, I think we should all say what are 
the principles that animate this debate. For 
us, the principles are simple. They’re the 
ones I outlined in my address to Congress, 
but let me briefly state them again. They are: 
security, over and above everything; simplic- 
ity, the system we create must be simpler 
than the one we have; savings, we cannot 
continue to spend for what we have 40 per- 
cent more than any other country and much 
more than that over and above what our 
major competitors, Germany and Japan, 
spend to cover fewer people; quality, we 
must not ask any American to give up the 
quality of health care; choice, people have 
to have choice in the private system of health 
care. Our plan would provide more choices 
to most Americans and fewer choices to 
none. And there must be responsibility. To 
pretend that we can control the costs and 
take this system where it ought to go without 
asking more Americans to assume more per- 
sonal responsibility is not realistic. We have 
too many costs in our system that are the 
direct result of personal decisions made by 
the American people that lead to rampant 
inflation based on personal irresponsibility. 
And we have to tell the American people that 
and be willing to honestly and forthrightly 
debate it. 

Now, our plan guarantees comprehensive 
benefits and focuses on keeping people 
healthy as well as treating them when they're 
sick by providing primary and preventive 
care. It reduces paperwork by simplifying the 
forms that have to be dealt with by doctors, 
by hospitals, by people with insurance. And 
that’s important. Every one of us can agree 
on at least this: that the paperwork in this 
system costs at least a dime on the dollar 
more than any of our major competitors pay. 
We must deal with this. That’s a dime on 
a dollar in a $900 billion health care system. 
We can’t justify that. It has nothing to do 
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with keeping people well or helping them 
when they are sick. We have to crack down 
on fraud. We know our system today is so 
complex we waste tens of billions of dollars 
in fraudulent medical expenses that we can 
change. We ought to help small and medium- 
sized businesses, self-employed people, and 
family farmers to have access to the same 
market power in holding their costs down 
that big business and Government have 
today. 

I agree with Senator Dole or whoever it 
was that said this term “alliance” sounds fore- 
boding, but an alliance is basically a group 
of small and medium-sized businesses and 
self-employed people and farmers designed 
to give them the same bargaining power in 
the health care market that only the Govern- 
ment and big business has today. We must 
do that. We cannot expect people to be at 
that kind of disadvantage, especially since 
many of them are creating most of the new 
jobs for the American economy. 

We should, and we do, protect our cher- 
ished right to choose our doctors. Indeed, 
we try to increase choices for most Ameri- 
cans. Most workers insured in the workplace 
have now not very many choices about what 
kind of health care they receive; only about 
one in three have choices. Under our plan, 
all workers would have more choices in the 
kind of health care they receive without 
charging their employers more for the work- 
ers having the option to make that choice. 

We preserve and strengthen Medicare. 
We give small businesses a discount on the 
cost of insurance. We invest more in medical 
research and high-quality care. We must 
never sacrifice that. That’s something we 
want America to spend more on than any 
other country. We get something for it. It’s 
an important part of our economy and an 
important part of our security. We should 
continue to do that. 

Our plan rejects broad-based taxes but 
does ask everyone not paying into the system, 
that is still there for them when they need 
it, to pay in accordance with their ability to 
pay. Two-thirds of the funds that finance this 
entire system come from asking people who 
can access the system today, who have money 
but don’t pay a nickel for it, to pay their fair 
share. And I think we ought to do that. It’s 
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not right for people to avoid their respon- 
sibility and then access the system that the 
rest of the American people pay for. And they 
pay too much because too many people don’t 
pay anything at all. 

So these are the fundamental elements of 
our plan, of this bill. But above all, it guaran- 
tees true health care security. It means if you 
lose your job, you’re covered; if you move, 
you're covered; if you leave your job to start 
a small business, you’re covered. It means 
if you or a member of your family gets sick, 
you're covered, even if it’s a life-threatening 
illness. It means if you develop a long-term 
illness, because you will be in broad-based 
community rating systems, you will still be 
able to work. It means that the disabled com- 
munity in America, full of people, millions 
of them, who could be in the work force 
today, will now be able to work and contrib- 
ute and earn money and pay taxes because 
they will be in a health care system that will 
not burden their employers or put their em- 
ployers at undue risk. 

That’s what security means. It means that 
we will, in other words, be able to make the 
most of the potential of every working Amer- 
ican who wishes to work during the time they 
can work. It is a huge, huge economic benefit 
in that sense. Every nation with which we 
compete has achieved this. Only the United 
States has failed to do so. We are now going 
to be given the chance to do it. And I think 
we must, and I think we will. 

I want to reiterate what I have said so 
many times. I have no pride of authorship, 
nor do I wish this to be a partisan endeavor 
or victory. We have tried to draw on the best 
ideas put forth over the last 60 years by both 
Democrats and Republicans. This bill re- 
flects the sense of responsibility that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt tried to put forward when he 
asked that the Social Security program in- 
clude health care. It reflects the vision of 
Harry Truman, the first President to put for- 
ward a plan for national health care reform. 
It reflects the pragmatic approach that Presi- 
dent Nixon took in 1972 when he asked all 
American employers to take responsibility for 
providing health care for their employees. It 
embodies the ideas, the commitment of gen- 
erations of congressional leaders who fought 
to build a health care system that honors our 
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Nation’s responsibilities and who have tried 
to learn, too, how we might use the mecha- 
nisms of the marketplace and the competi- 
tion forces that have helped us in so many 
other areas to work in the health care arena. 

This is a uniquely American solution. It 
builds on the existing private sector system. 
It responds to market forces. It attempts to 
do what I think we should all be asking our- 
selves whether we're doing: It attempts to 
fix what’s wrong and keep what’s right. And 
that ought to be our guiding star, all of us, 
as we enter this debate. 

I think by guaranteeing comprehensive 
benefits and high quality and allowing most 
people to get their coverage the way they 
do now, leaving important personal decisions 
about health care where they belong, be- 
tween patients and doctors, we have done 
what we can to keep what is right. I think 
by asking people who don’t pay now to be 
responsible, by simplifying the system, by 
cracking down on fraud, by making sure we 
minimize regulation, we are taking a long 
step toward doing what is necessary to fix 
what is wrong, to improve quality and hold 
down costs. 

All of the alternatives that will be debated, 
I ask only what I have already said: Let us 
measure ourselves against the present system 
and the cost of doing nothing. Let us honestly 
compare our ideas with one another and ask 
who wins, who loses, and how much does 
it cost. And let us see whether we are meet- 
ing the guiding principles which ought to 
drive this process. 

But when it is over, we must have achieved 
comprehensive health care security for all 
Americans, or the endeavor will not have 
been worth the effort. That is what we owe 
the American people. And let me say again, 
the most expensive thing we can do is noth- 
ing. The present system we have is the most 
complex, the most bureaucratic, the most 
mind-boggling system imposed on any peo- 
ple on the face of the Earth. The present 
system we have has the highest rate of infla- 
tion with the lowest rate of return. The 
present system we have is hemorrhaging, los- 
ing 100,000 people a month permanently 
from the health insurance system; 2 million 
people every month newly become unin- 
sured, the rest of them get it back. They are 
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never secure. The present system we have 
has an indefinable impact on workers in the 
workplace, wondering what will happen if 
they lose their health insurance. What does 
that do to their productivity, to their self- 
confidence, to their family life? The present 
system we have is eating up the wage in- 
creases that would otherwise flow to millions 
of American workers every year because 
money has to go to pay more for the same 
health care. The present system we have, I 
would remind you, my fellow Democrats and 
Republicans, is largely responsible for the 
impasse we had over the last budget and the 
fights we had. 

Look what we did. We diminished defense 
as much as we should, and some of us are 
worried about whether we did a little more 
than we should. We froze domestic spending, 
discretionary spending, for 5 years, when all 
of us know we should be spending more in 
certain investment areas to help us convert 
from a defense to a domestic economy and 
put people back to work in our cities and 
our distressed urban areas. We froze it. We 
raised a good bit of taxes. And even though 
over 99 percent of the money came from 
people at the highest income group, nobody 
in this Congress wanted to raise as much 
money as we did. Why? Because we passed 
a budget after doing all of that in which Med- 
icaid is going up at 16 percent a year next 
year, declining to an increase of 11 percent 
a year in the 5th year; Medicare is going up 
at 11 percent a year next year, declining to 
9 percent a year in the 5th year of our budg- 
et. 

That’s why we did that. We could have 
had a bipartisan solution, lickety-split, giving 
the American people a plan that would have 
reduced the deficit and increased investment 
in putting the American people back to work 
if we were not choking on a health care sys- 
tem that is not working. 

Now, I don’t know about you, but I don’t 
ever want us to go through that again. That 
is not good for the Congress; it is not good 
for the country; it is not good for the public 
interest. And the most important thing is we 
can’t give the American people what they 
need. They want to be rewarded for their 
work. They want to know if they’re asked to 
go back to school, if they’re asked to embrace 
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the challenges of expanded trade, if they're 
asked to compete and win in a global market- 
place, that if they do what they're supposed 
to do, they'll be rewarded. They want to 
know that they can be good parents and good 
workers. They want to know if they get sick 
but they're still healthy enough to work, they 
won't have to quit because of the insurance 
system. They want to know if they're disabled 
physically or if they have had a bout with 
mental illness or they've dealt with any other 
thing that can be managed, that they can still 
be productive citizens. And the bizarre thing 
is that we could do all this and still have a 
system that is more efficient and wastes less 
than the one we've gat. 

So I ask you, let’s start with this bill and 
start with this plan and give the American 
people what they deserve: comprehensive, 
universal coverage. That’s what we got hired 
to do, to solve the problems of the people 
and to take this country into the 21st century. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
11:25 a.m. in Statuary Hall at the Capitol. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
the “Health Security Act of 1993” 
October 27, 1993 


Dear Gentlemen: 

The “Health Security Act of 1993” holds 
the promise of a new era of security for every 
American—an era in which our nation finally 
guarantees its citizens comprehensive health 
care benefits that can never be taken away. 

Today, America boasts the world’s best 
health care professionals, the finest medical 
schools and hospitals, the most advanced re- 
search and the most sophisticated tech- 
nology. No other health care system in the 
world exceeds ours in the level of scientific 
knowledge, skill and technical resources. 

And yet the American health care system 
is badly broken. Its hallmarks are insecurity 
and dangerously rising costs. 

For most Americans the fear of losing 
health benefits at some time has become very 
real. Our current health insurance system of- 
fers no protection for people who lose their 
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jobs, move, decide to change jobs, get sick, 
or have a family member with an illness. One 
out of four Americans is expected to lose in- 
surance coverage in the next two years, many 
never to be protected again. Altogether, 
more than 37 million Americans have no in- 
surance and another 25 million have inad- 
equate health coverage. 

Rising health care costs are threatening 
our standard of living. The average American 
worker would be making $1,000 a year more 
today if health care accounted for the same 
proportion of wages and benefits as in 1975. 
Unless we act, health care costs will lower 
real wages by almost $600 per year by the 
end of the decade and nearly one in every 
five dollars Americans spend will go to health 
care. 

Small businesses create most of the new 
jobs in America and while most want to cover 
their employees, more and more cannot. 
Under the current health care system, cost 
pressures are forcing a growing number of 
small business owners to scale back or drop 
health insurance for their employees. Small 
businesses spend 40 cents of every health in- 
surance dollar for administration—eight 
times as much as large companies. And only 
one in every three companies with fewer 
than 500 workers today offers its employees 
a choice of health plan. 

Our health care system frustrates those 
who deliver care. Doctors and nurses are 
drowning in paperwork, and hospitals are hir- 
ing administrators at four times the rate of 
health care professionals. The system places 
decisions that doctors should be making in 
the hands of distant bureaucrats. Its incen- 
tives are upside down; it focuses on treating 
people only after they get sick, and does not 
reward prevention. 

Clearly, our challenges are great. This leg- 
islation is sweeping in its ambition and simple 
in its intent: to preserve and strengthen what 
is right about our health care system, and 
fix what is wrong. 

Our needs are now urgent. A nation 
blessed with so much should not leave so 
many without health security. 

This legislation draws upon history. It re- 
flects the best ideas distilled from decades 
of debate and experience. 
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It reflects the sense of responsibility that 
President Franklin Roosevelt called for when 
he launched the Social Security program in 
1933 and recommended that health care be 
included. 

It reflects the vision of President Harry 
Truman, who in 1946 became the first Presi- 
dent to introduce a plan for national health 
reform. 

It reflects the pragmatism of President 
Richard Nixon, who in 1972 asked all Amer- 
ican employers to take responsibility and 
contribute to their workers’ health care. 

And it reflects the ideas and commitment 
of generations of Congressional leaders who 
have fought to build a health care system that 
honors our nation’s commitments to all its 
citizens. 

Today America stands ready for reform. 
For the first time, members of both parties 
have agreed that every American must be 
guaranteed health care. An opportunity has 
been placed before us. We must not let it 
pass us by. 

This legislation builds on what’s best about 
the American health care system. It main- 
tains and strengthens America’s private 
health care. It extends the current system of 
employer-based coverage that works so well 
for so many. It protects our cherished right 
to choose how we are cared for and who pro- 
vides that care. It invests in improving the 
quality of our care. 

This legislation recognizes that America 
cannot, and need not, adopt one model of 
health care reform. It allows each state to 
tailor health reform to its unique needs and 
characteristics, as long as it meets national 
guarantees for comprehensive benefits, af- 
fordability and quality standards. It estab- 
lishes a national framework for reform, but 
leaves the decisions about care where they 
belong—between patients and the health 
care professionals they trust. 

Under this legislation, every citizen and 
legal resident will receive a Health Security 
card that guarantees the comprehensive ben- 
efits package. People will be able to follow 
their doctor into a traditional fee-for-service 
plan, join a network of doctors and hospitals, 
or become members of a Health Mainte- 
nance Organization. Like today, almost ev- 
eryone will be able to sign up for a health 
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plan where they work. Unlike today, changes 
in employment or family status will not nec- 
essarily force a change in health coverage. 

The self-employed and the unemployed 
will receive their health coverage through the 
regional health alliance, a group run by con- 
sumers and business leaders, that will con- 
tract with and pay health plans, provide infor- 
mation to help consumers choose plans, and 
collect premiums. The largest corporations— 
those employing 5,000 workers or more— 
will have the option of continuing to self-in- 
sure their employees or joining a regional al- 
liance. 

The legislation is financed by three 
sources: requiring every employer and indi- 
vidual to contribute to paying the cost of 
health care; raising excise taxes on tobacco 
and requiring small contributions from large 
corporations which form their own health al- 
liance; and slowing the growth in spending 
on federal health care programs. Enormous 
efforts have been made to ensure that the 
financing is sound and responsible. 

The Health Security Act is based upon six 
principles: security, simplicity, savings, qual- 
ity, choice and responsibility. 

Security. First and foremost, this legisla- 
tion guarantees security by providing every 
American and legal resident with a com- 
prehensive package of health care benefits 
that can never be taken away. That package 
of benefits, defined by law, includes a new 
emphasis on preventive care and offers all 
Americans prescription drug benefits. 

Under this legislation, insurers will no 
longer be able to deny anyone coverage, im- 
pose lifetime limits, or charge people based 
on their health status or age. The legislation 
also limits annual increases in health care 
premiums, and sets maximum amounts that 
families will spend out-of-pocket each year, 
regardless of how much or how often they 
receive medical care. 

The legislation will preserve and strength- 
en Medicare, adding new coverage for pre- 
scription drugs. To meet the growing needs 
of older Americans and people with disabil- 
ities, a new long-term care initiative will ex- 
pand coverage of home and community- 
based care. 

The legislation also provides residents of 
underserved rural and urban areas with bet- 
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ter access to quality care. It also offers incen- 
tives for health professionals to practice in 
these areas, builds urban-rural health care 
networks, and protects those doctors, hos- 
pitals, clinics and others who care for people 
in underserved areas. 

Simplicity. To relieve consumers, busi- 
ness and health professionals of the burdens 
of excess paperwork and bureaucracy, this 
legislation simplifies our health care system. 
It requires all health plans to adopt a stand- 
ard claim form; creates a uniform, com- 
prehensive benefits package; and standard- 
izes billing and coding procedures. 

Savings. The legislation promotes true 
competition in the health care marketplace. 
It increases the buying power of consumers 
and businesses by bringing them together in 
health alliances. Health plans will no longer 
succeed by trying to pick only healthy people 
to insure; they will have to compete on price 
and quality. This competition will be backed 
up by enforceable premium caps. 

This legislation also criminalizes health 
fraud, imposing stiff penalties on those who 
cheat the system. And it takes steps to reduce 
“defensive medicine” and discourage frivo- 
lous medical malpractice lawsuits by requir- 
ing patients and doctors to try to settle dis- 
= before they end up in court, and by 
imiting lawyers’ fees. 

Quality. The legislation empowers con- 
sumers and health care professionals by pro- 
viding information on quality standards and 
treatment results. It calls for new invest- 
ments in medical research, including heart 
disease, bone and joint disease, Alzheimer’s 
disease, cancer, AIDS, birth defects, mental 
disorders, substance abuse and nutrition. To 
help keep people healthy, rather than only 
treating them after they get sick, the legisla- 
tion pays fully for a wide range of preventive 
services and offers new incentives to educate 
primary care doctors, nurses and other family 
practitioners. 

Choice. Through comprehensive reform, 
the legislation gives Americans a new level 
of control over their health care choices. It 
ensures that people can follow their doctor 
and his or her team into any plan they choose 
to join. It transfers the choice of health plan 
from the employer to the individual, and 
guarantees a choice of health plans, including 
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at least one traditional fee-for-service plan. 
Doctors and health professionals may partici- 
pate in multiple health plans if they wish. 

Responsibility. Under this legislation, 
every employer and individual will be re- 
quired to pay for health coverage, even if that 
contribution is small. It extends the current 
employer-based system for financing health 
coverage—a system that now serves nine of 
every ten Americans who now have health 
insurance. To ensure affordability, small 
businesses, low-wage employers and low-in- 
come individuals and families will get sub- 
stantial discounts. 

This legislation will strengthen our econ- 
omy. Our current system is so much more 
costly than any other system in the world, 
and the American people should not be 
asked to pay huge new taxes in order to af- 
ford health care reform. This plan raises no 
new broad-based taxes, but spends our health 
care dollars more wisely. It levels the playing 
field for small businesses, making it possible 
for them to insure their families and employ- 
ees. It eases the tremendous burden of rising 
health costs on big business, helping them 
to compete for global markets. And by bring- 
ing the explosive growth in health costs 
under control, it sets us in the right direction 
of reducing our national debt. 

The legislation restores common sense to 
American health care. It borrows from what 
works today, letting us phase in change at 
a reasonable pace and adjust our course if 
needed. It builds on what works best—and 
makes it work for everyone. Our task now 
is to work together, to leave behind decades 
of false starts and agree on health care reform 
that guarantees true security. The time for 
action is now. I urge the prompt and favor- 
able consideration of this legislative proposal 
by the Congress. 

Sincerely, 


Bill Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Thomas S. 
Foley, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and George J. Mitchell, majority leader of the 
Senate. This letter was made available by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on October 27 but was 
not issued as a White House press release. 
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Nomination for an Assistant Attorney 
General 


October 27, 1993 


The President announced his intention 
today to nominate Loretta Collins Argrett to 
be the Assistant Attorney General for the Tax 
Division at the Department of Justice. 


“Enforcing the Tax Code is a challenging 
and important task,” said the President. “Lo- 
retta Argrett is a woman with the intel- 
ligence, diligence, and expertise to get the 
job done well.” 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nomination for United States 
District Court Judges 


October 27, 1993 


The President announced the nominations 
today of six Federal District Court judges in 
three States: 


Harry Barnes, Western District of Arkan- 
sas; 


Nancy Gertner, District of Massachusetts; 


Reginald Lindsay, District of Massachu- 
setts; 


Patti Saris, District of Massachusetts; 

Richard Stearns, District of Massachusetts; 
and 

Allen Schwartz, Southern District of New 
York. 


“Each of these judicial nominees has had 
a legal career distinguished by high levels of 
achievement and the respect of their col- 
leagues,” said the President. “I expect great 
things from each of them on the Federal 


bench.” 


Note: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 
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Statement on Signing the 
Departments of Commerce, Justice, 
pe State, the Judiciary, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 


October 27, 1993 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 2519, 
the “Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1994.” This Act provides 
funding for the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and several 
smaller agencies. 

Funding for the Department of Com- 
merce is $3.6 billion. This funding dem- 
onstrates the importance of our efforts to 
promote this Nation’s economic growth 
through high-priority investment programs in 
the Department of Commerce. It will help 
Commerce to build a stronger, more com- 
petitive private sector, able to maintain U.S. 
leadership in critical world markets. In par- 
ticular, I am pleased that the Congress has 
provided increased funding for the Advanced 
Technology Program, the Manufacturing Ex- 
tension Partnership Program, and the new 
“Information Highway” program. The addi- 
tional funding for these programs is a critical 
element of my strategy to create high-wage 
jobs, strengthen America’s technological 
leadership, and increase our long-run pro- 
ductivity and standard of living. In addition, 
I am pleased that the Congress provided 
funds for defense conversion to address the 
economic dislocation resulting from the end 
of the Cold War. 

The Act also provides funding for a num- 
ber of high-priority investment initiatives 
within the Department of Justice. For exam- 
ple, funds are provided for hiring new police 
officers. This investment will assist in putting 
new police officers on the streets of America 
in an effort to take back our neighborhoods 
from crime and drugs. 

In addition, I am pleased that this Act pro- 
vides significant additional resources to im- 
plement my Immigration Initiative, transmit- 
ted to the Congress on August 31. These 
funds will support efforts to provide a fair 
and effective immigration policy. 

Finally, I am pleased the Congress has ap- 
propriated funds necessary to support many 
of our efforts to strengthen our security by 
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promoting democracy abroad, such as 
through the National Endowment for De- 
mocracy. I am deeply concerned, however, 
about the reductions that were made to my 
request for payments to international organi- 
zations and peacekeeping activities. My Ad- 
ministration is committed to working with 
the Congress to enable the United States to 
meet our treaty obligations. Also, I take note 
of the language in the Joint Explanatory 
Statement of the Committee of Conference 
regarding congressional notification, where 
practicable, 15 days in advance of a U.S. vote 
in the U.N. Security Council to establish any 
new or expanded peacekeeping operation. | 
understand the importance of timely con- 
sultation with the Congress, but note that the 
notification suggested by the Congress may 
not always be practicable. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 27, 1993. 


Note: H.R. 2519, approved October 27, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 103-121. This statement 
was released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on October 28. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters Prior to Departure for 
Baltimore, Maryland 

October 28, 1993 


California Fires and the Economy 
The President. Good moming. Along 


with all Americans, my heart goes out to the 
people across southern California who have 
lost their homes, their possessions, and who 
have witnessed private property and the nat- 
ural environment devastated by these terrible 
fires. More than 400 homes have already 
been consumed. And evacuations are now 
occurring, involving thousands of our fellow 
citizens. 

This morning, I want to announce several 
specific actions that I am taking to respond 
to this tragedy in California. First, I have des- 
ignated Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San 
Diego, and Ventura Counties as major disas- 
ter areas. This makes them available for cus- 
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tomary Federal assistance to individuals and 
to State and local governments. 

Second, I spoke last night with our FEMA 
Director, James Lee Witt, and he is proceed- 
ing to California this morning, along with the 
Secretary of the Interior, Bruce Babbitt, who 
met with Mr. McLarty this morning. 

Third, I have spoken with Governor Pete 
Wilson and will be consulting soon with Sen- 
ators Feinstein and Boxer, to receive their 
recommendations on how we can be more 
helpful to the State. 

Finally, I have instructed the Chief of 
Staff, Mr. McLarty, to coordinate the full de- 
livery of all appropriate Federal resources 
and assistance to California. We've already 
dispatched 20 Forest Service air tankers 
there and many additional Federal fire- 
fighters to the scene. I have asked Secretary 
Babbitt and Secretary Espy to coordinate 
with James Lee Witt so that we can have 
a full Federal response to the problems in 
California. 

Many hundreds of people on the ground 
are engaged in valiant efforts to fight these 
fires now. Neighbors are helping neighbors. 
We will offer what we can to help fight the 
fires, to meet the needs of the victims, to 
stand with the people who are already doing 
so much. 

Now, before I answer questions, I’d like 
to say just another word on another subject. 
For the past 9 months, the primary focus of 
this administration has been on improving 
the economy in ways that average Americans 
can actually tell were affecting their lives in 
a positive way. We've taken some very serious 
actions to reduce the deficit, to help increase 
the fairness of the Tax Code, to provide in- 
centives to invest in important areas of our 
national economy, to try to give working fam- 
ilies with modest incomes and children at 
home a better break. 

Now, we’re beginning to see real results, 
higher growth rates, lower deficits, things 
that over the long run will represent real 
progress for the American people. When our 
administration took office, the deficit for this 
year was projected to be well in excess of 
$300 billion. The Treasury Department and 
the Office of Management and Budget have 
confirmed today that in the end, it turned 
out to be substantially lower. We finished this 
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year with a deficit of $255 billion, over $50 
billion below where it was projected to be. 
After years of bad policies and bad estimates, 
when lower deficits actually went far higher, 
it’s pleasing to me to see that a deficit came 
in lower than it was projected because of ef- 
forts directed to lower interest rates which 
had significant direct and indirect benefits 
to this economy. 

Lower deficits and lower interest rates 
have sparked the beginning of a significant 
economic recovery. Today, we are seeing a 
third quarter economic growth rate reported 
of 2.8 percent. I might say that it would have 
been substantially higher but for the floods 
in the Middle West and the drought in the 
Southeast. 

Although we know our economy is still not 
working well enough for most Americans, 
these numbers make clear that the historic 
drop in interest rates, following the an- 
nouncement of our economic plan and its ul- 
timate passage, is sparking a sustainable re- 
covery that is increasing investments in our 
future, investments in housing, in businesses, 
and in durable goods. 

There is a lot more to do. We are, after 
all, as I have said now for nearly 2 years, 
dealing with trends that are 20 years in the 
making, trends of stagnant incomes, trends 
of exploding health care costs, trends of dif- 
ficult investment decisions too long post- 
poned in America. But we are beginning to 
see real progress. We are moving in the right 
direction, and we have to stay on this course. 

I am very grateful to the people in the 
Congress who have supported the economic 
plan that has produced these low interest 
rates, that has led to most of the deficit re- 
duction below the projected targets, and I 
think that this is clearly a good sign that we’re 
moving in the right direction. 

I also want to say that it clearly means that 
we have much more to do. That’s why I think 
it’s important that before the Congress goes 
home, we adopt NAFTA. It’s important that 
we take this health care issue on seriously 
and see it through to the end. And there are 
a lot of other issues that we'll be dealing with 
at the end of this year, and especially next 
year, to keep this economic recovery going. 
But this is good news. 
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Q. Mr. President, on the economy, we've 
seen a number of false starts over the past 
1'%, 2 years. Are you convinced that recovery 
is assured now, or are you still considering 
some sort of stimulus package to hold in 
abeyance if necessary? 

The President. What | believe is that we 
are seeing the beginning of a recovery that— 
you can’t say it’s assured, because we’re in 
a global economy, but it is clearly sustaining 
itself, based on American policies and with- 
out much help from overseas because of the 
very slow growth to no growth in Europe and 
because of the economic problems in Japan. 

Another reason I feel very strongly about 
NAFTA is that Latin America is the second 
fastest growing part of the world. They’re ac- 
tually increasing their incomes. They have a 
willingness and an ability, these countries do, 
to buy more American products. And in 
order to keep this recovery going and actually 
have it manifest itself in more jobs and higher 
incomes, we are going to have to have the 
ability to sell our products around the world. 

But yes, I think we’re seeing the beginning 
of a very stable, long-term recovery. But keep 
in mind, there are many things we have to 
do. We are dealing in part with trends that 
have been 20 years in the making. And you 
just don’t turn those around overnight. 

Q. Will you travel to California? 

The President. 1 haven’t made a decision 
on that yet. I had a very heart-rending talk 
this morning with the Governor, and I tried 
to find the two Senators, also. I’ll be talking 
with them, but they may be both, I think, 
making preparations to go on out imme- 
diately. 

I did call James Lee Witt, and last night 
we had a long talk. And I told him I thought 
it was important for him to be on the ground 
there today, to call and to give me a report 
and see how we were doing. 

For anybody who has ever been in that 
part of the State, it’s very troubling. One of 
our administration members apparently may 
lose his home, has had his family evacuated 
in Orange County. So it’s a huge fire out 
there, and we’re going to do whatever it takes 
to help the people. 

Q. Mr. President, can FEMA handle this 
after the terrible year that the administration 
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has had with the floods? Do you have the 
resources to help California? 

The President. Well, they did a very fine 
job with the floods. And I expect to get a— 
let me get a report from James Lee Witt 
when he gets out there on the scene, and 
we'll let you know. 

This is something that we have tried to 
mobilize and alert the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the Interior Department, not only 
because we have some Federal land out 
there that is affected but because we do have 
trained firefighters in those Agencies that 
might be able to help. So we’re trying to put 
all that together now, and I should be able— 
by the middle of the afternoon, I'll know 
more about this. 

Q. Mr. President, you’ve also said before 
that—just to follow up—that California is the 
weakest part of our economy. Isn’t it likely 
that this will further drag down not only Cali- 
fornia but the rest of the country? What extra 
help can you give them now? 

The President. Let’s try to help them get 
the fire out first, and we'll focus on that. 

David [David Lauter, Los Angeles Times]. 

Q. Mr. President, the last time there was 
a major natural disaster in California, the 
earthquake in the bay area, there was a lot 
of complaint within the State about bureau- 
cratic redtape, bungling, what have you. I 
know you've tried to make improvements in 
FEMA during the flood period, but what sort 
of assurances can you offer the State that this 
time the job will be done right? 

The President. All I can tell you is, I be- 
lieve that the people who suffered in that 
historic flood in the Midwest believe that we 
did cut through the redtape, that we were 
on top of the situation from the beginning, 
and that we worked through it as best as pos- 
sible. And if we do as well in California as 
we did there, I think the people will be satis- 
fied. 

What I want to know, in response to your 
question and Andrea’s [Andrea Mitchell, 
NBC News], is what is different about this? 
Are there going to be different challenges? 
Will there be different problems? But I have 
every confidence that James Lee Witt will 
do the same job in California he did in the 
Middle West and, along with Mike Espy and 
Bruce Babbitt, we'll be on top of it. And we'll 
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do whatever it takes to make the most of a 
very difficult situation. 


Haiti 


Q. I have a question on Haiti, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Do you accept as fact that President 
Aristide won't be back in power tomorrow? 
And do you favor tightening sanctions? 

The President. We're looking at a number 
of other options, and I’m also looking forward 
to President Aristide’s speech to the United 
Nations, which I think he has probably con- 
cluded now. I know he was to give it this 
morning, but I haven’t gotten a report on 
it. The Vice President talked with him yester- 
day, and we have worked very closely on this. 
We spent about 40 minutes on it this morn- 
ing in the normal national security briefing 
period. We are looking at what our options 
are. 

I think that, just from the morning press 
reports, if Mr. Frangois and the others in 
Haiti believe that all they have to do is to 
wait out Aristide and everything will some- 
how be all right and that the international 
community will put up with the reestablish- 
ment of a Duvalier-like regime there, in plain 
violation of the overwhelming majority of the 
people of Haiti, I think they're just wrong. 

Again, I will say, the people down there 
that are thwarting democracy’s return have 
got to decide whether they want to hold on 
tight to a shrinking future or take a legitimate 
and proportionate share of an expanding fu- 
ture. It is their decision. But I think they 
are making a grave mistake, and we are look- 
ing at what our other options are. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:12 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Lt. Col. Joseph Michel Frangois, 
chief of the Haitian police. 


Remarks to the Medical Community 
af, en Hopkins University in 
Baltimore 

October 28, 1993 


Thank you very much. You have just seen 
the most stunning example of one of Clin- 
ton’s laws of politics, which is whenever pos- 
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sible be introduced by someone you've given 
a good position to. 

I want to thank Hillary—[applause|— 
think about that. [Laughter] I want to thank 
Hillary for the absolutely wonderful work 
that she and the health care group have done. 
This has been an unprecedented effort, real- 
ly, involving thousands of Americans from all 
walks of life. I don’t know how many doctors 
from around America have told me it’s the 
first time any kind of health care reform has 
started by asking people who are actually 
providing health care what they thought 
about it. I want to thank all the groups that 
were involved in it, the Nurses Association, 
countless groups. This group just met with 
1,500 separate groups in trying to put this 
plan together. 

And I want to say a special word of thanks 
to President Richardson and Dr. Block and 
to Dean Johns and to Dean Gray and to 
Dean Sommer and all the people here at 
Johns Hopkins. This university has played a 
truly unique role in this process because so 
many have been involved; Hillary said over 
20 faculty members, a few students, many 
administrators. We are very, very grateful to 
you. And I thank you. 

You know, when a President gives a speech 
there’s always a little meeting, a hurried little 
meeting that occurs beforehand, a couple of 
days beforehand, and the staff gets together 
and they say, “Well, what do we want to 
achieve?” And it goes something like this. 
“Well, you’re going to Johns Hopkins. Be 
sure and tell them that it would be very hard 
for us to have done this without Ben Cardin 
because we can’t really pass it unless he really 
wants to help us pass it on the Ways and 
Means Committee.” So they say brag on 
Congressman Cardin, and that’s in the note. 
So I’m doing that, and that’s true. [Laughter] 
And then they say, “Here are the points 
you're supposed to make.” And so I wrote 
it down. Instead of all these notes, I just 
wrote down, they say, “The purpose of this 
speech is to remind the American people that 
we actually have a plan, that it is written, 
that it is universal, that it is comprehensive, 
and that we actually asked people in health 
care to help us put it together.” Now, I 
should just sit down. That’s it. [Laughter] 
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And that is what I want to do today. I want 
Americans all over this country, who look to 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School, who 
know that this medical center is a shining 
beacon of everything that is best about our 
health care, to know that this plan is real; 
it is specific; it is senteeeailkll the next 
couple of weeks every American will be able 
to read it at a library, or buy it in bookstores 
or other places where paperback books are 
sold—that it is specific, that it is universal 
and comprehensive, and that people who ac- 
tually know something about giving care to 
people, healing the sick and taking care of 
people to help them stay well, had a big role 
in this; that we listened and incorporated 
those suggestions. 

And I want to talk a little bit today about 
what has already been said: What do we 
mean by keeping what’s right and fixing 
what’s wrong? But in the beginning let me 
say something that doesn’t have anything to 
do with my notes because I think it’s impor- 
tant about how we all came here. All of you 
came here because you had a personal his- 
tory. You might wonder what two lawyers 
who met in law school and got married like 
Hillary and me are doing, being obsessed 
with health care. [Laughter] It’s an interest- 
ing and long story. My mother was a nurse 
anesthetist. I was permitted as a young man 
to go into hospital rooms, to go into emer- 
gency rooms, to go into even surgery, to 
watch surgery when I was a young person. 
And I didn’t faint. 

I can remember in a simpler time before 
there was Medicare or before there was 
Medicaid, when poor working people would 
pay my mother for performing the anesthesia 
in kind; when fruit pickers would come to 
Arkansas in the peak season and literally 
bring bushel baskets full of peaches to our 
door to pay for the service she had provided 
for some member of their family in the oper- 
ating room. 

I can remember when I met Hillary in law 
school, she took an extra year in law school 
to work with the Yale Medical School on the 
problems of children and the relationships 
of children’s health and developmental prob- 
lems to the law, or at that time, the relative 
lack of relationship of children’s health and 
medical problems to the law. 
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In 1979, when I became the Governor of 
my State, and it was obvious we had a lot 
of serious problems both in terms of quality 
care and the availability of care, Hillary head- 
ed a task force in our State on rural health 
care to try to figure out what we could do 
to bring health care to more places in our 
State that didn’t have it. And we set up and 
funded for the first time with State funds 
a tertiary care center at the Arkansas Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, now the seventh largest in 
the country, I’m proud to say. 

When I was a Governor, we went many 
times to the Mississippi Delta where Robbye 
McNair is from. And I want to thank her 
not only for what she’s become—this is a long 
way from Belzoni, Mississippi, folks—but for 
the fact that she wants to go back there to 
take care of the people. 

I have been in schools in the delta, which 
is the poorest part of America—the Mis- 
sissippi Delta from Memphis to New Orleans 
is still America’s poorest region—where as 
many as 30 percent of the kids have serious 
dental problems because even in their teen 
years they’ve never seen a dentist, they never 
had anybody give them any primary care ad- 
vice, and where they're asked to stay in 
school and learn under very adverse cir- 
cumstances, when they’re literally in pain all 
day every day because they never saw a den- 
tist. 

So there are a lot of things that all sort 
of put these threads together that brought 
us to this point. And in 1990, I was asked 
on behalf of all the Governors to join the 
then Republican Governor of Delaware, now 
a Congressman from Delaware, Mike Castle, 
in trying to come up with some bipartisan 
Governors’ approach to this because we all 
had millions of people who didn’t have any 
health insurance, many others who didn’t 
have any access to health care, and yet the 
Medicaid budget was breaking every State 
government in the country, taking money 
away from what we wanted to spend on edu- 
cation and on economic development and 
trying to offer opportunity to our people. So 
by the time I decided to run for President, 
I had been living with this for a very long 
time. 

I just couldn’t see how America would ever 
get where we needed to be by the dawn of 
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the 2lst century without dealing with the 
health care crisis. I didn’t believe it. That’s 
why we decided to do this. That’s why we 
devoted so much of the last 9 months to de- 
veloping this plan, to presenting it, to giving 
it to Congress. 

And if I might, I would just like to say 
a couple of words about that. This is a deep 
human problem for every American who's 
ever lost health insurance, for every Amer- 
ican who never had it, for every American 
who can’t change jobs because someone in 
their family’s been sick, for every nurse or 
doctor who tears their hair out because they 
spend so much time filling out useless forms, 
or because they have to get on the phone 
and call some bureaucrat and get permission 
to do something that anybody with a lick of 
sense would know they ought to do anyway. 

This is a human problem. But you must 
understand that it has enormous ramifica- 
tions for all the other aspects of your Nation’s 
life, because as we spend more and more 
and more and more money on health care, 
and yet more and more and more people 
don’t have access to it, and more and more 
others are afraid they're going to lose it, and 
more and more small businesses make the 
decision every year to get rid of their health 
insurance or to raise the deductible to $2,500 
or $3,000 or whatever, that chips away in mil- 
lions of little human stories at the collective 
security we need as a country to face the 
challenges of the present day. 

We have been 20 years now when most 
hourly wage-earners in America are working 
harder for the same or lower wages, longer 
hours at work, less time with kids. We see 
a global economy full of both hope and fear; 
full of challenges there to be seized that offer 
opportunities for people and full of great 
pressures on people who aren't very well pre- 
pared-for this global economy. 

We have to face as a nation what it’s going 
to take for us to enter that next century just 
a few years away now—the world’s strongest 
country with the American dream alive and 
well for everybody who’s willing to do what 
it takes to seize it. That means we have to 
dramatically change our economic approach, 
our education system, our commitment to in- 
vest and grow, the way we relate to one an- 
other. We have to make a full-scale assault 
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on the problems that are destroying the qual- 
ity of life for millions of our young people 
and preventing them from growing up to be 
what God meant them to be. And in order 
to have the courage to change, we're going 
to have to have a much higher level of cer- 
tainty that if we do the right things as a peo- 
ple, we will at least be rewarded with the 
basic things of life. And it begins with the 
health care issue. 

So I say to you that this is a very important 
thing on its own merits. It ought to be done. 
In any age in time with this set of problems 
and this set of opportunities in health care, 
somebody should be willing to act. At this 
time, it is critical for America to get in the 
shape we need to be in by the beginning of 
the next century so we can do what we have 
to do as a country. 

Now, very briefly, let me say how we seek 
to fix what’s wrong with the system and keep 
what’s right in terms of the six principles that 
I laid out when I addressed Congress on this 
issue last month: 

Number one, and most important of all, 
security. Some things are right with this sys- 
tem. A lot of people have good health insur- 
ance. Some people have health insurance 
that is paid for 100 percent by their employ- 
ers even, that is very good, that has com- 
prehensive benefits. We want them to be 
able to keep that. But we want to put a floor 
under what they can lose, because, keep in 
mind, nobody has absolute certainty today. 
Somebody can have a great health insurance 
policy, but if their company lays them off or 
if they decide to go try to start a small busi- 
ness or they change jobs, they can lose it. 

So 100 percent of the people benefit from 
this plan, because all those with great policies 
now have a floor under them if this plan 
passes. There will be something they cannot 
lose. Their employer may require them to 
pay more than they now pay because of eco- 
nomic pressures, but there’s a limit to how 
much they can be required to pay. And they 
can never lose coverage. 

I think this is very, very important because 
I hear a lot of people sort of slinging their 
arrows over at our plan, talking about, “Well, 
they're going to all this trouble for the 15 
percent of the people that don’t have any 
health insurance.” Well, you know, there are 
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15 percent that have nothing, another 
100,000 a month that have nothing perma- 
nently. There are also a lot of people that 
have health insurance, but it doesn’t amount 
to much. And there are people that have 
great policies, but they can lose it. So this 
puts a floor under it. 

Secondly, it provides coverage for people 
in and out of the workplace who don’t have 
it now in the customary way we provide it. 
That is, we require employers and employees 
who don’t have any coverage now to make 
a contribution and provide coverage for those 
in the workplace. For those who are in small 
business and have low-wage operations, we 
provide discounts. For those who are the un- 
insured unemployed, the Government will 
cover them in the way we cover Medicaid 
patients today. So we will have security for 
everybody, and everybody will be more se- 
cure than they are now. No one under our 
plan will lose benefits from what they have 
now by what we do. So we keep what’s good 
about the system, but we fix what’s wrong. 

Simplicity. I think when Robbye said the 
present system was simple, what she meant 
was it’s good to maintain the transaction be- 
tween the doctor and the patient. But make 
no mistake about it, when you get beyond 
that to the paperwork, our system is the most 
complex system in the world. 

Somebody said, “Gosh, Clinton turned in 
a 1,360-page bill” or however long it is. We 
reckon there will be more than 10 times that 
much legislation repealed if our bill passes. 
And it’s a metaphor for what’s going on now. 
Rube Goldberg in his wildest dream could 
not have designed a machine that’s like the 
American paperwork machine in medicine 
today. 

So what do we want to do? By having a 
benefits package that is at least a basic com- 
prehensive package, we will be able to have 
a single simple form for medical providers, 
a single simple form for insurers, a single 
simple form for people who access the sys- 
tem. We figure in total, maybe four or five 
forms, but one for each of the main aspects. 
That will dramatically simplify the paperwork 
burden. 

We also will be able to devolve more deci- 
sionmaking back to the providers themselves 
and hold people accountable for results in- 
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stead of having the Government or an insur- 
ance company try to micromanage every de- 
cision on the front end. That will drastically 
simplify this decisionmaking process, dras- 
tically cut down on the paperwork, and free 
up all across America millions and millions 
and millions of hours every year for people 
to do what they train to do, which is to take 
care of patients. And it is very important. 

The third principle of this plan is savings; 
how do you keep what’s right and fix what’s 
wrong. What’s right in the medical profession 
with regard to savings now, a lot of people 
are doing a good job, finally, in saving money. 
This institution has proved that you can pro- 
vide high-quality care and still have economy. 
The Mayo Clinic had an inflation rate of 3.9 
percent on their services last year. The Fed- 
eral health insurance system has modest in- 
creases in most of its policies and decreases 
in some. The same is true for the California 
public employees system. So savings are 
being achieved. 

How do you permit those people to con- 
tinue to do what is right and fix what’s wrong, 
which is that the overall system is still going 
up at 2 and 3 times the rate of inflation, that 
small business premiums are going up at 2 
and 3 times the amount that nonsmall busi- 
ness premiums are? How do you effect those 
savings? Well, we believe the way to effect 
those savings, first of all, is to stop cost shift- 
ing by having everybody covered, which will 
save a lot of money, and secondly, to give 
the presently uninsured small businesses, 
self-employed people, and farmers the op- 
portunity to have the same bargaining power 
that people in bigger units do. There’s no 
reason that big business and Government 
should benefit from all the economies of 
scale in health care. The only reason they 
do today is because of the way the insurance 
market is organized. 

So under our plan, those savings will be 
fairly spread across the whole area, and we 
will also put Medicaid into the kind of com- 
prehensive care delivery system that we're 
asking for small business, and self-employed 
people. So you'll have the poor, small busi- 
ness, and self-employed in the same sort of 
buying units, larger ones, that only big busi- 
ness and Government have today. It will 
produce huge savings. It will not take away 
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the savings that others are getting. And it will 
fix what’s wrong and keep what’s right. It’s 
high time we did it. 

Three other things. Quality. How are you 
going to keep quality? Everybody says we've 
got the highest quality health care in the 
world, and we do. Is there something wrong 
there and something right? You bet there is. 
We always know, we know what's right, 
right? You’re right; you're what’s right about 
it. We know what’s right about it. 

What’s wrong about it? First of all, too 
many people don’t have access to health care, 
and too many people, when they get health 
care, get it when it’s too late and too expen- 
sive in an emergency room. And too many 
people even could be covered in theory— 
which is what Robbye was talking about— 
too many people could be covered in theory 
by this plan and still not be covered in fact 
because they might have access to insurance 
but not access to providers. 

So to fix what’s wrong and keep what’s 
right, we have tried to provide a special fi- 
nancial funding string for the medical re- 
search institutions, the people who do a lot 
of health education, for public health units 
in isolated urban and very sparsely populated 
rural areas to make sure that the access to 
health care as well as to insurance is there. 
And we have tried to emphasize primary and 
preventive services in this comprehensive 
package of benefits. Perhaps the single big- 
gest deficiency across the board in American 
health care is the insufficient attention we 
have paid to primary and preventive services. 
And that is how we will improve quality and 
not undermine what is right. 

Choice. We got a lot of letters, including 
from doctors saying, “You're going to make 
me be in an HMO, and I don’t want to be.” 
We got letters from people saying, “You're 
going to make me join an HMO, and I'll lose 
Dr. Jones, and I hate you for doing that.” 

So, here’s the issue: How can we preserve 
what’s right and fix what’s wrong? First of 
all, let’s be realistic about this. Americans 


have been losing their choices of physicians 
by the millions for the last decade, right? Of 
all the people who are insured in the work- 
place, only one in three today have a choice 
of plans or options in what their employer 
has provided for them in the form of health 
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care coverage, down from 50 percent just 7, 
8 years ago. 

What does our plan do? It actually gives 
people more choices, both providers and in- 
sured people. Insured people under our plan 
would have three options, at least three. 
Their employer's premium would be the 
same regardless. They might have to pay a 
little more depending on what option they 
exercised. They might have an option to be 
in an HMO. They might have an option to 
be in a PPO, where professionals got to- 
gether and managed their own health plan. 
There’s a group of 700 doctors, for example, 
in Nevada, that have had their premiums col- 
lectively go up, or their costs, within a range 
of 2 or 3 percent over 6 years now. But 
there’s a huge range of doctor choice because 
there are so many doctors in the group. Or 
it might be strict fee-for-service medicine at 
the election of the person with the insurance. 
But at least everybody will have a choice now, 
which is something they don’t have. 

So under our plan there will be more 
choices. The same will be true for physicians 
and other health care providers—will have 
multiple choices about what kinds of things 
they can engage in because we’ve attempted 
to prohibit exclusive, mandated organized ar- 
rangements in our plans. 

So we believe as a practical matter, if you 
look at where American medicine is today 
as compared with 10 years ago, our plan will 
actually provide more choices for both the 
insured and for medical providers than they 
now have. 

And finally, responsibility. Let’s be frank 
about this. This system lends itself to a lot 
of monkeying around. There’s a lot of health 
care fraud. There is some abuse of the legal 
system, of malpractice. There is the ability 
of people to overutilize the system because 
there are no significant deterrences to it. 
Americans have a lot of habits which make 
us sicker and which cause us to use the health 
care system more, that we need to deal with. 
There is something to be said for the propo- 
sition that we will never really bring health 
care costs into line with what they ought to 
be until all of us are willing to assume a high- 
er level of personal responsibility for the out- 
come of the health of the American people. 
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I want to make this last point, and I want 
you to think about it. Don’t answer out loud, 
but everybody think of this in your mind. I 
don’t know if you’ve thought of this, but this 
is the kind of thing I have to think about 
as President; it’s my job. If I were to ask 
you what are the reasons that America spends 
14.5 percent of its income on health care— 
Canada is at 10. Germany and Japan, our 
major competitors, are under 9; that means 
they spend under 9 cents on the dollar. We’re 
spending 14.5 cents on every dollar made in 
America on health care. Let me just give you 
an idea of what some of the practical con- 
sequences of that are. Every year they spend 
3 cents on a dollar more than we do investing 
in their infrastructure. You know what that 
means? That means 10 years from now, 
they're going to have better airports; they're 
going to have faster trains; they're going to 
have better roads. They’re going to have in- 
vested in those things that may be boring but 
may provide a much higher quality of life 
and a much higher income. But they had the 
money. It means that they can invest in all 
kinds of R&D in their economy, which may 
give them critical advantages 10, 20 years 
from now because we spend this money on 
health care now. 

So, if I ask you, why is that? How can they 
cover 100 percent of the people? And you 
can’t just say they don’t invest any money 
in medical research. It’s plainly not true in 
Germany, one of the leading countries in the 
world, for example, for pharmaceutical com- 
panies. If I were to ask each of you, why 
is that? What’s the difference in their 9 per- 
cent and our 14.5 percent? Is any of it good, 
from our point of view, and is some of it 
bad, and what can we do about it? And how 
much of it requires responsible decisions on 
the part of all of us? 

Here would be my answer. This is the best 
I can do, and I thought about this until my 
brain aches for years now. I believe first of 
all, we spend more money on some things 
that we intend to keep right on spending 
more money on. We spend more money on 
medical research and more money on tech- 
nology, and we don’t want to give it up. And 
it’s an important part of our economy, and 
we're not going to. And make no mistake 
about it, that also creates high-tech, high- 
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wage jobs. When pharmaceutical companies 
spend a lot of money on research, they put 
a lot of scientists to work. And that’s a good 
thing for the economy. 

So these are good things, and that will 
mean more. What's the rest, though? We 
have huge numbers of unnecessary proce- 
dures. We all know that. We don’t do enough 
primary and preventive care. We all know 
that. We do have all kinds of fraud and abuse 
in this system. And we spend a dime on the 
dollar more in administrative costs than any 
other country in the world because of paper- 
work. That's the stuff we've got to fix. 

Finally, we have certain group behaviors 
that we have to deal with. In the 1980's, 
under great financial pressures, schools all 
over America virtually abandoned physical 
education at a time when poor children 
needed it worse than anything. They needed 
not only the exercise, but they needed edu- 
cation in dietary habits, in personal hygiene 
habits, in the kinds of things that ought to 
be a part of a physical education curriculum. 
You want to lower the cost of health care? 
Undo that. Fix it. Go back and do something 
differently so that people can deal with that. 

We'll never get the cost of health care 
down to where it is in other countries as long 
as we have higher rates of teen pregnancies 
and higher rates of low birth-weight births 
and higher rates of AIDS and, most impor- 
tant of all, higher rates of violence. We've 
got so many people cut up and shot in our 
emergency rooms, how in the world can we 
expect to lower our health care costs? 

That’s why this responsibility is so impor- 
tant. We begin by asking people who are tak- 
ing advantage of the system to pay something 
into it. This business that we're going to 
break small business if we require all employ- 
ers to pay something who don’t pay anything 
now is not very credible. 

My Small Business Administrator, Erskine 
Bowles, has spent 20 years creating small 
business. And he’s perhaps the most ardent 
advocate for our plan. Why? Because he 
knows that 70 percent of the small businesses 
do provide some health insurance coverage. 
Most of them are paying too much for too 
little, and a lot of them are risking going 
broke because of the cost of the premiums. 
And one reason is that other people, who 
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can access the system when they need it, 
don’t pay anything even though they can af- 
ford to pay something. So that’s the begin- 
ning of responsibility. If all of us are going 
to have access to this system, all of us should 
make a contribution in accordance with our 
ability to pay. 

It goes way beyond that. We have certain 
group behaviors in this country that are im- 
posing intolerable burdens on the health care 
system, which will never be remedies. And 
we must recognize every time another kid 
takes another assault weapon onto another 
dark street and commits another random 
drive-by shooting and sends another child 
into the Johns Hopkins emergency room, 
that adds to the cost of health care. It is a 
human tragedy. It is also the dumbest thing 
we can permit to continue to go on for our 
long-term economic health. Why do we con- 
tinue to permit this to happen? 

And so we need to advocate those things, 
too. We need to put the physical education 
programs back in our schools. We need to 
favor those, not just the Friday night con- 
tests. We need to think about the kids who 
need it. And we need to challenge these 
group behaviors. We have got to reduce the 
number of low birth-weight births. It’s great 
that we can keep all of those little babies, 
or so many of them, alive today. But it is 
an unnecessary cost. We can reduce those 
if we work at it. 

And most important of all, we have got 
to do something about the rising tide of vio- 
lence in this country. There’s a crime bill that 
the Congress can give you for a Christmas 
present that includes the Brady bill and more 
police officers on the street and alternatives 
for kids, and we ought to pass it. We ought 
to pass it before the Congress goes home. 

Let me close with this. We are beginning 
now the process that will lead to a vote some- 
time next year on the health care plan. It 
will begin with this, and the more people who 
know what’s in this, the more people who 
make constructive suggestions about how it 
can be improved, the better off we're all 
going to be. So I ask you to think about this: 
This book will be in every library in the coun- 
try. It will be available, widely available. And 
now that the Government Printing Office has 
printed it, any other publisher in the country 
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can go out and try to print it for a lower 
cost. That’s good. That means we'll have a 
little competition and these books will be ev- 
erywhere. [Laughter] 

I want to implore all of you to get this 
and read it, to get as many of your friends 
and neighbors as possible to read it, and to 
create a climate in this country where we 
have an honest, nonpartisan American de- 
bate to have an American solution to this 
issue; and that you insist that these principles 
be observed—that we fix what’s wrong, keep 
what’s right—and that we act on this, that 
we act on it before Congress goes home next 
year. It begins with you knowing about it. 
Please help us. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you 


all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:20 p.m. in the 
Newton White Athletic Center. In his remarks, 
he referred to William C. Richardson, president 
Michael E. Johns, dean, medical faculty, Carol J. 
Gray, dean, School of Nursing, Alfred Sommer, 
dean, School of Hygiene and Public Health, and 
Robbye NeNair, medical student, Johns Hopkins 
University; and James A. Block, president, Johns 
Hopkins University Hospital. 


Statement on Signing the 
Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, 
and Independent Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1994 

October 28, 1993 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 2491, 
the “Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994.” 

The Act provides funding for the Depart- 
ments of Veterans Affairs (VA) and Housing 
and Urban Development and independent 
agencies including the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and National Science 
Foundation. This Act will fund important ac- 
tivities in the space program, housing pro- 
grams, environmental protection, and pro- 
grams for our Nation’s veterans. 

I am pleased that the Act provides the 
funding for a number of my high-priority in- 


vestment proposals, including the National 
Service Initiative. The National Service Ini- 
tiative will provide an opportunity for young 
people to obtain funding for a college edu- 
cation while serving the country in areas of 
great need such as education, environment, 
public safety, and human services. 

The Act also provides funding for the rede- 
signed Space Station and New Technology 
Investments. These programs will set a new 
direction for the Nation in space exploration, 
science, and technology. 

The Act includes $6.7 billion in funding 
for the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA). The Act provides funds for EPA pro- 
grams that protect our environment through 
enforcement of our environmental laws, 
cleanup of hazardous waste sites, and con- 
struction of needed water and waste-water 
treatment facilities. 

The Act meets the needs of our Nation’s 
veterans by providing $15.6 billion in VA 
medical care, an increase of $980 million 
over the FY 1993 enacted level. 

The Act includes $25.4 billion in funding 
for the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, including funding for pro- 
grams such as the HOME block grants for 
housing, Community Development Grants, 
and Severely Distressed Public Housing. 
These programs will assist communities and 
individuals in revitalizing neighborhoods and 
increasing opportunities for home owner- 
ship. 

The Act provides $3 billion in funding for 
the National Science Foundation, a $283 mil- 
lion increase over the FY 1993 enacted level. 
These programs will promote basic research 
that is vital to enabling our Nation to com- 
pete in world markets. 

Regrettably, the Act does not fund all of 
my priority investment proposals, including 
the Community Investment Program and 
Community Development Banks. Due to 
tight budget constraints, the Congress has 
had the difficult task of balancing the com- 
peting priorities of this Act. Although I am 
disappointed this bill does not fund these 
programs and includes cuts to programs in 
space, science, and technology, the bill pro- 
vides funding for veterans programs, housing 
initiatives, and environmental programs at 
acceptable levels. We will continue to work 
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with the Congress to address our mutual con- 
cerns in seeking solutions to our Nation’s 
problems. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 28, 1993. 


Note: H.R. 2491, approved October 28, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 103-124. 


Proclamation 6619—National 
Domestic Violence Awareness 
Month, 1993 and 1994 


October 28, 1993 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Home should be a place of warmth, un- 
conditional love, tranquility, and security. 
And for most of us, home and family can, 
indeed, be counted among our greatest bless- 
ings. Tragically, for many Americans, these 
are blessings that are tarnished by violence 
and fear. 

Domestic violence is more than the occa- 
sional family dispute. According to the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, it 
is the single largest cause of injury to Amer- 
ican women, affecting six million of all racial, 
cultural, and economic backgrounds. 

In our country, a woman is battered every 
15 seconds, and 40 percent of female homi- 
cide victims in 1991 were killed by their hus- 
bands or boyfriends. Yet unbelievably, more 
than half of women in need of shelter may 
be turned away due to a lack of space. 

Women are not the only targets. Young 
children and the elderly are also counted 
among the victims, and sadly, emotional scars 
are often permanent. 

A coalition of organizations has emerged 
to directly confront this crisis. Law enforce- 
ment officials, those involved with shelters 
and hotline services, health care providers, 
the clergy, and other concerned citizens are 
helping in the effort to end domestic vio- 
lence. We must recognize the compassion 
and dedication of these volunteers and pro- 
fessionals, applaud their efforts, and increase 
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public understanding of this important prob- 
lem. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim October 1993 and 
October 1994 as National Domestic Violence 
Awareness Month. I urge all Americans to 
observe these months by becoming more 
aware of the tragedy of domestic violence, 
supporting those who are working toward its 
end, and participating in other appropriate 
efforts. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of October, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-three, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and eighteenth. 


William J. Clinton 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:06 p.m., October 28, 1993] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on November 1. 


Remarks at the Wall Street Journal 
Conference on the Americas in New 
York City 


October 28, 1993 


Thank you very much, Peter. And thank 
you for that wonderfully understated obser- 
vation that your editorial positions don’t al- 
ways agree with mine. [Laughter] 

I am delighted to be here tonight on a 
matter on which we both agree. I thank you 
for sponsoring this meeting, and I was glad 
to see you and my longtime acquaintance Al 
Hunt, who invited me. I would say “friend,” 
but it would destroy his reputation in the cir- 
cle in which we find ourselves. [Laughter] 
He invited me here only because he had 
been replaced by Alan Murray, and therefore 
he knew he could not guarantee me one line 
of good press for accepting this invitation. 
[Laughter] I thank you, I thank William 
Rhodes and Karen Elliott House and all the 
others who are responsible for this event. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I will get right to 
the point. When we concluded the sid 
agreements with Mexico and Canada in the 
NAFTA negotiations and actually had a pro 
posal to take to the (¢ songress, | really be- 
lieved that the cause was so self-evidently in 
the interests of the United States that afte: 
a little bit of smoke and stirring around, that 
the votes would rather quickly line up in be 
half of what was plainly in our short and long 
term national interests. It is no secret 
that has not happened. 

, 


Since I have always prided myself on being 


that 


] 
1 leaves 


a fairly good reader of the political te 


I have pondered quite a bit about why 


are engaged in a great struggie that 

is very much worth making and that 
believe we will win. But why has it 
hard? And what can all of us wh 
that NAFTA ought to prevail and in « 
sense believe we need to succeed in 
a new GATT round by the end of the 
and in promoting a continually more open 
world trading system, what is it that all of 
us can do to try to give new energy 
drive to this vision that we all share 
post-cold-war world? 

Anyway, let’s begin by why it turned out 
to be so hard. I think it is fa: 
plicated than just saying that the labor move- 
ment in America and the Ross Perot-orga 
nized group had a lot of time to bash NAFTA 
without regard to what would 
in the final agreement. 

It is far more complicated than that. And 
it is at root a reflection of the deep ambiva 
lence the American people now feel as they 
look toward the future. So that in a profound 
way, at this moment in time, NAFTA has be 
come sort of the catch-all for the accumu 
lated resentments of the past, the anxieties 
about the future, and the frustrations of the 
present. Irrelevant are the spec iTic provisions 
of the agreement, which plainly make better 
all the specific complaints many of the peo 
ple opposing NAFTA have about our rela- 
tionship with Mexico. 

I mean, plainly if you just read the agree- 
ment, it will cause the cost of labor and the 
cost of environmental compliance to go up 
more rapidly in Mexico. Plainly, if you just 
read the agreement, it reduces the require- 
ments of domestic content for production 


new 


tor the 


more com 


ultimately be 
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sale in Mexico in ways that will enable 
\mericans to export more. Plainly, the main 
benefit to the Mexican people is opening the 
entire country in a more secure way to Amer- 
ican investment, not for production back to 
the American market but to build the Mexi- 
can market, to build jobs and incomes and 
in infrastructure of a working market econ- 
omy for more of the 90 million people who 
ire our largest close neighbors. 

So this opposition is in spite of the plain 
terms of the agreement. It is also in spite 
of the fact that plainly NAFTA could lead 
the way to a new partnership with Chile, with 
Argentina, with Colombia, with Venezuela, 
vith a whole range of countries in Latin 
America who have embraced democracy and 
market economics. And I say this to my 

ls who are not from Latin America but 

from other nations here tonight: We see 

is not as an exclusive agreement but as part 

of the building block of a framework of con- 
tinually expanding global trade. 

So this is not about the letters, the words, 
the phrases, the terms, or the practical im- 
pact of this agreement. That is not what is 
bedeviling those of us who are trying so hard 
to pass this agreement. This agreement has 
become the symbol, as I said, for the emo- 
tional frustration, anxieties, and disappoint- 
ments of the American people, feelings that 
ire shared, as we now see from the results 
of the recent Canadian elections and other 
vealthy countries, the results of the recent 
elections in France, manifest in the low 
growth rates in Europe and the low growth 
rates in Japan and the recent elections there. 

What we are seeing is a period of global 
stagnation which comes at the end of several 
years in which global growth did not nec- 
essarily mean more jobs or higher incomes 
in wealthy countries. We are living in a time 
of great hope where there’s more democracy, 
more adherence to market economics, when 
the wonders of technology are providing new 
areas of economic endeavor and millions of 
new successes every year in all continents, 
but where still there is so much frustration 
for those who cannot figure out how to make 
these changes friendly to them. So that in 
America, for example, having nothing what- 
ever to do with NAFTA or our trade with 
Mexico, we are now at the end of a 20-year 
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period when hourly wage workers have seen 
their incomes remain basically stagnant while 
their work week has lengthened; when in- 
come plus fringe benefits have gone up mod- 
estly, but mostly that’s been inflation and 
wage costs; when for the last several years, 
we have seen more and more working people 
subject to the restructuring of industries, 
which means that for the first time since 
World War II, people who lose their jobs 
in America now normally don’t get the same 
job back. They get a different job, after a 
longer period of time, usually with a smaller 
company, usually paying a lower wage with 
a weaker package of fringe benefits. 

Now, to be sure, though, a lot of good 
things are happening. Manufacturing pro- 
ductivity in this country is growing very rap- 
idly and has been for several years. We are 
recapturing part of our own automobile mar- 
ket, for example, this year. It’s quite astonish- 
ing to see what’s happened to the American 
manufacturers’ share of the American car 
market. That’s just one example. American 
productivity in the service sector is beginning 
to come back. And if you give me a couple 
of years to work with the Vice President on 
this reinventing Government, we'll give you 
more productivity in the Government sector, 
too, which will have a private sector impact. 

But the plain fact is there are an awful 
lot of people in this country who feel that 
they are working harder, caught on a tread- 
mill, not moving up, who feel quite insecure 
and uncertain. 

If you look at what has happened, basi- 
cally, we live in a world where money man- 
agement and almost all but not all technology 
is mobile; where productivity and prosperity 
are largely a function of the skills of the work 
force, the level of appropriate investment 
and infrastructure, and in the private sector, 
the organization of work and the system for 
maintaining ever new and different skills, and 
the systems that support work and family, the 
systems that support expanding exports, and 
the systems that support dealing with sweep- 
ing economic change. To whatever extent any 
nation with a high per capita income lacks 
those factors, people will suffer. And there 
will always be some dislocation simply be- 
cause of the rapid pace of change. 
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What happened today in America is we 
have a whole lot of people who have dealt 
with this not very well, who feel that they 
have worked hard and played by the rules, 
and who now are the seed bed of resentment 
welling up against NAFTA, not because of 
anything that’s in NAFTA but because it’s 
the flypaper that’s catching all the emotion 
that is a part of the runoff of the last 10 or 
12 years, in many cases 15 years, of experi- 
ence with the global economy where the 
United States has not made all the invest- 
ments we should have made, has not made 
all the changes we should have made, has 
not made the adjustments we should have 
made. 

Therefore, what I have tried to do, and 
what I tried to do in my speech to the AFL- 
CIO in San Francisco recently, was to argue 
that we needed in America to face the future 
with confidence, to believe that we can com- 
pete and win, not to run away and not to 
pretend that these global changes had not 
occurred, but also to argue that we ought 
to have a certain base level of security in this 
country so we could deal with the future. 

That’s why I supported the family leave 
law, because most people who are parents 
also work. So we shouldn’t make it impossible 
in America for a person to be a good parent 
and a good worker. I believe it adds to worker 
productivity even though it’s a little extra cost 
for employers. 

That’s why I think we have to become the 
last advanced nation to provide health secu- 
rity to all working people, because people are 
going to lose their jobs in this economy. It’s 
a dynamic economy; one that creates jobs in 
as many different ways as ours does will also 
have people losing jobs all the time. And if 
we want that dynamism to be there, there 
has to be a bedrock of security underneath 
it. People cannot feel, when they go home 
tonight to face their families, their children 
over the dinner table, that if they have lost 
their jobs, they have put their children’s 
health in danger. So we need to build that 
underneath. 

That’s why, next year, we're going to pro- 
pose radically changing the unemployment 
system in this country to a reemployment sys- 
tem where, instead of just getting benefits 
until they run out, you immediately begin a 
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job search, an analysis of the jobs in the given 
area, the areas of job growth, and a retraining 
program immediately, because most people 
will not get their old job back. And that’s 
what the ‘unemployment system is premised 
on. It is taking taxes from employers and 
dragging down the economy under a false 
premise because it’s no longer relevant to the 
world we live in. 

What has all that got to do with NAFTA? 
If we had all this in place, we’d have a more 
secure work force, and it would be easier to 
argue to them we must face the future with 
confidence. In that connection I would like 
to ask those of you here who are Americans 
who are employers here to do one or two 
things tonight. Number one, I ask that you 
tell your own employees and publicly commit 
that you will support a rich, full, and ade- 
quate job retraining program for the people 
who will be displaced because of this agree- 
ment. This is a job winner for America. We’re 
going to get more jobs than we lose, but some 
will lose. 


One of the more sophisticated opponents 
of this agreement said to me the other day, 
“I know you will create more jobs than you'll 
lose. But the people who get new jobs won't 
feel as much joy as the people who lose them 


will feel pain.” Interesting argument. If you 
were on the losing end, you might agree. 
What do we owe those people? A far better 
training and retraining program than we 
have, a far more aggressive reemployment 
program than we have. You should support 
that so that the people who are at risk will 
feel that we are moving forward into the fu- 
ture together. It is very important. 

The second thing that I ask of all of you 
is this, that you ask your employees who sup- 
port this to contact their Members of Con- 
gress. I’ve had as many Republican as Demo- 
cratic Members of Congress that I am lobby- 
ing say to me, “I want to hear from the peo- 
ple who work for the employers, not just the 
employers. I want to hear from people who 
know that their jobs will be made more se- 
cure, not less secure, if NAFTA passes.” That 
is very important. 

We have all these wavering Members of 
Congress now, many of them moderate Re- 
publicans and moderate to conservative 
Democrats, who come from districts where 
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they have both labor union members asking 
them to vote against this and people who are 
part of the old Perot organization asking 
them to vote against it, and they just want 
some other real voters to ask them to vote 
for it. They just want to know there’s some- 
body in their district who understands that 
this is good for America. 

The last thing that I ask you to do is to 
lift this debate up in the last 3 weeks. I’m 
going to travel this country, intensify my con- 
tacts with the Congress, and try to get as 
many other people enlisted in this battle as 
possible. But we have to realize that the peo- 
ple of America can view this through their 
personal spectrum, but the Members of Con- 
gress must be statesmen and stateswomen. 
They have to realize what is at stake for 
America in this. We have to decide whether 
we are going to face the future with con- 
fidence and with a belief that we can com- 
pete and win, and with genuine respect for 
the heroic changes undertaken by our neigh- 
bors in Mexico to the south and other heroic 
changes being undertaken by neighbors to 
the south of them, and engage them in 
friendship and partnership, or whether we're 
going to turn away from all that and pretend 
that we can really do well in a world that 
we no longer try to lead. 

You know, the psychological aspect of this 
whole debate is absolutely fascinating to me. 
The element of isolationism that I see com- 
ing into some of our foreign policy debates 
is equally present in the NAFTA debate: 
“I’ve got to worry about myself, and I don’t 
have time to worry about anybody else.” The 
problem is, in the world we're living in, wor- 
rying about yourself is worrying about some- 
body else. We’re too connected. We don’t 
have that option. And if you think about this 
in more personal terms, every time an indi- 
vidual, a family, a State, or a nation faces 
a crisis brought on by change, you have only 
two options. You can sort of batten down the 
hatches, hunker down, and hope it will go 
away, and that works about one time in 100; 
or you can take a deep breath, take your licks, 
figure out what’s happening, and embrace 
the future with zest. That’s what America has 
done. That’s why we’re still around. 

This is a real test of our character as a 
country, whether we believe that we can 
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compete and win, whether we believe that 
partnership is good global economics and 
good American economics, and whether we 
really understand that we have to make our 
people see the rest of the world as an oppor- 
tunity, not a threat. 

So I ask all of you to think about that. To 
our friends here who have operations in both 
the United States and Mexico or other parts 
of Latin America, I ask you to explain to 
Members of Congress that nothing in this 
agreement makes it more attractive to invest 
in Mexico to sell in the American market. 
But this agreement does make it more attrac- 
tive for Americans to invest in Mexico to help 
build Mexico. No longer will the 
maquilladora line be some magic line in the 
sand. Now you can invest in Mexico City and 


help to build a strong market of millions of 


consumers who can be even better partners 
with the United States. I promise you, a lot 
of people who will vote on this agreement 
and carry its fate still do not understand that 
elemental principle. 

You need to say if you have experience 
in both countries that if you don’t pass this 
agreement, everything that you don’t like 
about the present situation will get worse. 
And if you do pass it, everything you like 
will get better. 

These sound like simple things, but I tell 
you, I’ve been to so many of these meetings 
where all of us stand up who agree with one 
another, and it’s like we're all preaching to 
the saved, as we say at home. Well, there’s 
lots of folks out there who aren’t saved yet, 
but they are willing to listen. And the Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress need to 
understand what the consequences of pass 


ing this are and what the consequences of 


not passing this are, not only in Mexico but 
throughout Latin America. 

The changes in Mexico, political and eco- 
nomic, in the last several years, have been 
truly astonishing, of historic proportions. To 
continue that, they need a partner, and it 
ought to be us. And in the long run, even 
though I know some of our friends in Asia 
don’t like this agreement now, it is in the 
best interest of the Asians; it is in the best 
interest of our friends in Europe; it is in the 
best interest of the world trading system for 
Latin America and the 


United States of 


America and Canada to grow more, to in- 
crease their wealth, diversify their activities, 
so that we can embrace our full share of re- 
sponsibility for a new fully integrated global 
trading system. 

I think, whether we like it or not, that 
NAFTA has acquired a symbolic significance, 
perhaps out of proportion to its narrow eco- 
nomic impact, not only for all those who are 
“agin” it but for all of us who are for it, too. 
We have to face the fact that it is, in our 
time, the debate which enables us to make 
a statement about what kind of country we 
are and what kind of partners we are going 
to be and what kind of future we are going 
to make. 

And | tell you, I believe we will win in 
the end because I have seen Congress time 
and again go to the brink with the easy choice 
and make the hard one because they knew 
it was the right thing to do for America. But 
they need help. The two things you can most 
do to give that help is to say, “I am an em- 
ployer. I am a taxpayer. I know that people 
who are disturbed by this, who are dislocated 
by this agreement should have access to the 
finest training program this country has ever 
provided. And I will support that. I will insist 
that the President and the Congress take care 
of the people who lose out.” 

And the second thing you can do is, for 
goodness sakes, to tell people how it works. 
We cannot let the legitimate grievances, the 
honest fears, the well-founded anxieties of 
people who are not doing very well in this 
economy stop them from doing better tomor- 
row. We cannot let the American people act 
in ways that are against their self-interest. 

As I said when I was in San Francisco talk- 
ing to the AFL-CIO, the truth is that this 
agreement will create more jobs for labor 
union members in the United States. We 
have to assert those facts, and we can prevail 
if we do. 

Now, we have, as you know, about 2'2 
weeks, a little more, before the scheduled 
vote. That is an eternity. The Congress wants 
to do the right thing. I am convinced, about 
a week or 10 days ago we passed what I al- 
ways think of as the first threshold in a big 
struggle in the Congress: I believe we won 
the secret ballot battle. That is, I think if 
there were no recorded votes we could ratify 
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NAFTA tomorrow. And that is a very good 
sign. It is also not ignoble for people to listen 
to their constituents. 


What we have to do now is move from 
winning the secret ballot battle to winning 
the recorded battle. We can do it. We can 
do it. But I ask you to remember that all 
those people that are hanging fire, all the 
undecided voters in the Congress, are carry- 
ing with them the accumulated fears, 
resentments, and anxieties of a lot of Ameri- 
cans who did the very best they could and 
it still didn’t work out for them. 


And I ask you to at least go far enough 
with those folks to say, “If anything happens 
to you, we’re going to give you a chance to 
learn a new skill. We’re going to give you 
a chance to change.” As I tell people anyway, 
the average 18-year-old is going to change 
jobs eight times in a lifetime anyway. We 
might as well get used to it. The average 60- 
year-old worker in America is going to have 
to get used to learning a new skill. They 
might as well learn to enjoy it. It will make 
life a lot more interesting. 


NAFTA can be the beginning of our deci- 
sion to be a secure nation in a global econ- 
omy; to lead, not follow; to reach out, not 
hunker down. We owe it not just to our 
friends in Mexico and Canada and Latin 
America, not just to the rest of the world, 
we owe it to the tradition of America. And 
I believe we will do it. But it’s going to take 
all hands on deck. And I came here tonight 
to ask for your help, as much as you can do 
in every way that you can, for the next 3 
weeks. 


Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:23 p.m. in the 
Empire Room at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. In 
his remarks, he referred to Peter R. Kann, chair- 
man and chief executive officer, Dow Jones and 
Co., Inc., and publisher, the Wall Street Journal; 
Albert R. Hunt, executive Washington editor, and 
Alan Murray, Washington bureau chief, the Wall 
Street Journal; William R. Rhodes, vice chairman, 
CITIBANK; and Karen Elliott House, vice presi- 
dent international, Dow Jones and Co., Inc. 
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Statement on Signing the Treasury, 
Postal Service, and General 
Government Appropriations Act, 
1994 


October 28, 1993 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 2403, 
the “Treasury, Postal Service, and General 
Government Appropriations Act, 1994.” 


This Act provides funding for the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice, the General Services Administration, the 
Office of Personnel Management, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and several 
smaller agencies. Programs within these 
agencies address major law enforcement ac- 
tivities in the United States as well as the 
fiscal operations and general management 
functions of the Federal Government. 


This Act provides funding for the Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS) tax system mod- 
ernization initiative and the tax law enforce- 
ment initiative. These initiatives are part of 
my investment program that was transmitted 
in the FY 1994 Budget. The investment in 
modernizing IRS will improve service to tax- 
payers, increase the productivity of IRS oper- 
ations, and increase tax compliance. The tax 
law enforcement initiative will provide IRS 
with resources to address serious tax compli- 
ance problems and increase revenue collec- 
tions. 


This Act also contains a provision that 
would implement, on a pilot basis, the rec- 
ommendation made by the National Per- 
formance Review (NPR) that would allow up 
to 50 percent of an agency’s unobligated 
funding for salaries and expenses at the end 
of FY 1994 to be carried forward to FY 1995. 
The authority is limited to agencies covered 
by this bill. Of the 50 percent carry-over, up 
to two percent of the funds may be used to 
finance cash awards to employees whose ac- 
tions contributed to producing the savings, 
and up to three percent may be used for em- 
ployee training programs. 


As requested by the Administration, this 
Act eliminates a long-standing restriction on 
the use of Federal Employee Health Benefit 
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program funds for eligible persons seeking 
abortions. 

Several provisions in H.R. 2403 condition 
the President’s authority—and the authority 
of certain agency officials—to use funds ap- 
propriated by this Act on the approval of con- 
gressional committees. The Administration 
will interpret such provisions to require noti- 
fication only, since any other interpretation 
of such provisos would contradict the Su- 
preme Court ruling in INS vs. Chadha. 

The Act contains a prohibition on the im- 
plementation of the NPR recommendation 
to transfer the functions of the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms to the De- 
partment of Justice. Because this prohibition 
is representative of the kind of restriction 
cited by the NPR as counterproductive to 
efficient government operations, I will work 
with the Congress to lift it. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 28, 1993. 


Note: H.R. 2403, approved October 28, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 103-123. This statement 
was released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on October 29. 


Statement on Signing the Energy and 
Water Development Appropriations 
Act, 1994 


October 28, 1993 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 2445, 
the “Energy and Water Development Appro- 
priations Act, 1994.” 

This Act provides funding for the Depart- 
ment of Energy. In addition it provides funds 
for the water resources development activi- 
ties of the Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Department of the Interior’s Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. Various related independent agen- 
cies are also funded by this Act. 

This Act supports a number of my high- 
priority investment proposals in the Depart- 
ment of Energy. These include cooperative 
research and development agreements, solar 
and renewable energy programs, and the 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Center B-Fac- 
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tory. The bill also supports my investment 
proposals for improved maintenance at Army 
Corps of Engineers facilities. 

I am disappointed that the Congress has 
not provided funding in this Act for continu- 
ing construction of the Superconducting 
Super Collider (SSC). This project was an 
important element of our Nation’s science 
program, and its termination is a serious loss 
for the field of high energy physics. I am glad, 
however, that the bill does redirect the SSC 
funds to be spent for orderly termination so 
that we can assist the affected workers and 
communities in Texas and elsewhere. I look 
forward to receiving a report from Secretary 
of Energy, Hazel O’Leary, on future options 
for the Nation’s high energy physics program, 
now that the planned centerpiece for the 
field has been terminated. 

I am also disappointed that, with the lim- 
ited resources available, the Congress has 
added funds for unrequested water projects 
and studies. In total, this Act provides over 
$300 million more than I requested for such 
projects and studies within the Army Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I am pleased that this Act provides funding 
for the Dual-Axis Radiographic Hydrotest fa- 
cility (DARHT). In the absence of under- 
ground nuclear weapons tests, the DARHT 
facility will be vital to maintaining confidence 
in the stockpile. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 28, 1993. 


Note: H.R. 2445, approved October 28, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 103-126. This statement 
was released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on October 29. 


Remarks at the Dedication of the 
John F. Kennedy Presidential 
Library Museum in Boston, 
Massachusetts 


October 29, 1993 


Thank you very much, Senator Kennedy, 
for those moving words and for your friend- 
ship and your leadership. Jackie and Caroline 
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and John and all the members of the Ken- 
nedy family here assembled—Congressman 
Kennedy, I thank you for those fine re- 
marks—distinguished Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress and Governors here present 
and all of the rest of you who share a part 
of this historic day. 

I want you to know that I felt very much 
at home today when I got out of the car and 
the Harvard band was playing the Yale song. 
And it reminded me of the time when Presi- 
dent Kennedy got a degree from Yale, and 
he said he had the best of all worlds, a Har- 
vard education and a Yale degree. [Laughter] 
I had the Harvard band and the Yale song. 
Harvard has higher standards. They haven't 
offered me a degree yet. But for some of 
us, music is more important than degrees. 
[Laughter] 

The great champion of Irish mythology 
was the young warrior Cu Chulainn. Accord- 
ing to legend, he was a hero without peer 
among mortals. One day a priest told him, 
“You will be splendid and renowned but 
short-lived.” Cu Chulainn replied, “It is a 
wonderful thing if I am but one day and one 
night in the world, provided that my fame 
and deeds live after me.” 

Like Cu Chulainn’s legend, John Ken- 
nedy’s fleeting time among us remains a sin- 
gular story in the history of our great Nation. 
He was our President for only a thousand 
days, but as has been said so eloquently by 
members of his family, he changed the way 
we think about our country, our world, and 
our own obligations to the future. He dared 
Americans to join him on an adventure he 
called the New Frontier. Listen now to what 
he said then: “The new frontier of which I 
speak is not a set of promises. It is a set of 
challenges. It sums up not what I intend to 
offer the American people, but what I intend 
to ask of them.” He inspired millions of us 
to take a very personal responsibility for mov- 
ing our country forward and for advancing 
the cause of freedom throughout the world. 
He convinced us that our efforts would be 
both exciting and rewarding. He reminded 
us that our democracy at its best is a bold 
and daring adventure. 

Three decades have passed since President 
Kennedy’s 3 years in office. But his legacy 
endures in the new frontiers we still explore. 
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Think of his appeal for religious tolerance 
to the Houston Baptist ministers, and re- 
member that just this week we passed in the 
Senate Senator Kennedy’s religious freedom 
restoration act. And I thank you very much 
for that. 

Think of the appeal he made for basic civil 
rights, and remember that it was just this year 
that we passed the motor voter act, which 
was the most important piece of civil rights 
legislation passed in a long time, and that 
we now have, I am proud to say, the most 
racially diverse administration in the history 
of the United States. 

From his creation of the Peace Corps to 
the creation of the National Service Corps, 
which drew inspiration from City Year here 
in his own hometown of Boston, we see a 
common thread of challenging our young 
people to a higher calling. From his launch- 
ing of the space program to the preservation 
and pursuit of the space station this year, we 
see a continued willingness of Americans, 
even in difficult economic time, to explore 
the outer reaches of our universe. From his 
quest for health care security for our elderly 
Americans to the quest for health security 
for all Americans embodied in the bill that 
the First Lady and I presented to Congress 
this week, we see a seamless thread of deter- 
mination to finally dissolve one of the most 
persistent domestic probiems in the history 
of the United States. From his pursuit of a 
nuclear test ban treaty to our efforts to stem 
the proliferation of all weapons of mass de- 
struction, to actually dismantle much of the 
world’s nuclear arsenal, we see a common 
effort for America to be leading the cause 
of human preservation against nuclear anni- 
hilation. 

John Kennedy embodied an expansive, 
can-do outlook toward events beyond our 
shores as well as the challenges at home. He 
believed that billions of lives depend upon 
our leadership and our ideals, and in turn 
that our own security and prosperity are tied 
to reaching out to the rest of the world. That 
is why his picture still hangs today in homes 
not only in the Irish wards of Boston and 
Chicago but also in villages and towns from 
Africa to Latin America. 

John Kennedy’s early years were a time 
when most Americans did not believe we 
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should be much engaged in the world. Amer- 
ica turned inward after World War I, unwill- 
ing to assume the new burdens of the peace. 
“A return to normalcy,” it was called, but 
in truth it was a retreat from the hard-won 
fields of victory. No fireman in Boston would 
dare turn off the hose prematurely and leave 
a smoldering house. But that is exactly what 
America did in the 1920’s and the 1930's. 
And we paid the price in a Draconian peace 
and restricted trade and higher tariffs and 
a Great Depression and lost jobs, ruined 
lives, the rise of fascism abroad, and a terrible 
Second World War that took the lives of 
more American young people than any war 
except for our own Civil War. 

Jack Kennedy came home from that Sec- 
ond World War with a lifelong lesson: Amer- 
ica could not withdraw from the world. Un- 
less we work to shape events, we will be 
shaped by them, often in ways that put us 
at great risk. 

A new generation of Americans after the 
Second World War learned that lesson with 
him. Together they rebuilt Japan and Europe 
and contained Soviet expansionism. They 
founded the institutions of post-war security 
and prosperity. And by choosing to reach out 
rather than turn inward, they brought the 
American people a period of economic 
growth and security unparalleled in our his- 
tory. The great middle class was built, and 
the American dream was born in the lives 
of Americans, not merely in the eyes of their 
parents. 

Today, we stand at a similar moment of 
high decision. The end of the cold war has 
left a world of change in its wake. The Soviet 
empire and the Soviet Union itself are no 
more. Russia, once our nuclear adversary, is 
now our partner in reducing the nuclear 
threat and in expanding democracy. Ancient 
animosities in the Middle East are yielding 
to the promise of peace, a transformation 
made tangible to billions of people last 
month in a simple stunning handshake. After 
decades of apartheid, the Nobel Prize for 
Peace has gone to two leaders of different 
colors working for one nonracial democracy 
in South Africa. 

These shifts have been accompanied, and 
in many cases pushed, by other great changes 
in the world, those brought about by the 
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communications revolution and the new 
global marketplace, entrepreneurial in spirit, 
intensely competitive and as fast moving as 
light itself. We see the consequences all 
around us here in America, in our work- 
places, our families, our cities and towns. 
Some of those consequences are not at all 
promising. The promise of peace, freedom, 
and democracy is still thwarted in many 
places in the world. The promise of prosper- 
ity is an illusion to millions of people, not 
only in poor countries but increasingly in 
wealthy countries. 

Here at home as in all other rich countries, 
we have had our difficulties in creating jobs 
and raising incomes. Technology in the mo- 
ment is not leading to growth and prosperity 
for millions of our people. We see that in 
rising sets of insecurities all across America, 
people more insecure about their jobs, their 
health care, their communities, their chil- 
dren’s education, and their very safety. 

The new global economy is dominated by 
democracy but marred by wars and oppres- 
sions. It is expanded by new technologies and 
vast new horizons but limited by slow growth 
and stagnant jobs and incomes. Nonetheless, 
this new global economy is our new frontier. 

Our generation must now decide, just as 
John Kennedy and his generation had to de- 
cide at the end of World War II, whether 
we will harness the galloping changes of our 
time in the best tradition of John Kennedy 
and the post-war generation, to the well- 
being of the American people, or withdraw 
from the world and recoil from our own 
problems as we did after World War I. Will 
we be the Americans of the 1920’s, or will 
we be the Americans of the late forties and 
early fifties? Will we be the Americans who 
lifted John Kennedy to the Presidency or the 
Americans who turned away from the world 
and paid the price? 

President Kennedy understood these chal- 
lenges of change. He believed in opening the 
world’s trading system. But he also believed 
we needed to help America’s workers who 
did not win from the expansion of trade to 
adjust to the rigors of that trade and inter- 
national competition. 

In 1962, to help workers adjust when they 
lost their jobs because of trade so that they 
could then get jobs that would be created 
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by an expanded global economy, John Ken- 
nedy proposed and the Congress created the 
Trade Adjustment Assistance Program. And 
he said—listen to this—in 1962, “Economic 
isolation and political leadership are wholly 
incompatible. The United States has encour- 
aged sweeping changes in free world eco- 
nomic patterns in order to strengthen the 
forces of freedom. But we cannot ourselves 
stand still. We must adapt our own economy 
to the imperatives of a changing world and 
once more assert our leadership.” 

Once again, we must make clear to the 
American people that our success at home 
relies on our engagement abroad, that we 
must face our problems at home and reach 
out to the world at the same time. Even more 
than in President Kennedy’s day, the line be- 
tween foreign and domestic interests is rap- 
idly disappearing. Millions of our best jobs 
are tied to our ability to trade and sell our 
products around the world. And our ability 
to create millions more depends clearly on 
our ability to work with our friends and 
neighbors and partners to expand global eco- 
nomic opportunities. That is why we must 
compete and not retreat, why more than ever 
before a concern for what happens within 
our borders, down to the smallest rural town 
or the most thriving neighborhood in any 
city, depends upon a concern for what we 
do beyond our borders. 

Over recent months, that imperative has 
been at the core of this administration’s agen- 
da. We’ve worked to support reform in Rus- 
sia and the other states of the former Soviet 
Union. We've put our relations with Japan 
on a new foundation that pays more attention 
to the economic dynamics of the relationship 
between our two nations. We've pushed for 
a new worldwide trade accord through the 
GATT talks. But there is no better example 
of what we have tried to do to reach out to 
the world than our attempt to secure an 
agreement for a North American free trade 
zone with Canada and Mexico, one that can 
create 200,000 new jobs for this country by 
1995, open a vast new market, make 90 mil- 
lion friends, and set a stage for moving to 
embrace all of Latin America, 700 million 
people strong, in a trading unit that will bring 
prosperity to them and to us. 
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Last night in New York I told an audience 
of corporate executives that if they want 
Americans to support free trade instead of 
oppose it at a time of great insecurity, they 
should support the Americans who will not 
only win but who will be temporarily dis- 
located; that they should support a new, 
more modern version of trade adjustment as- 
sistance that will work for this time; that they 
had no right to ask the American people, any 
of them, even one of them, to sacrifice unless 
we were going to make a common invest- 
ment so that we could grow in the spirit of 
common community interest in this country 
and with Latin America. 

But today I say to you that our choice is 
about even more than dollars; that just as 
business people must take care of workers 
and invest in their future, Americans as a 
whole, without regard to their economic 
standing, must understand that our national 
destiny depends upon our continuing to 
reach out. That’s why here in Boston, Con- 
gressman Kennedy, his predecessor Speaker 
O’Neill, from the congressional seat that 
John Kennedy once occupied, have endorsed 
this new expansion of America’s interest. And 
I believe if President Kennedy were still rep- 
resenting that seat in Congress, he would en- 
dorse it as well. 

If you remember when President Kennedy 
endorsed the Alliance for Progress, the Latin 
American countries were moving toward 
more accountable government and more 
open economies. And then a lot of reversals 
took place and Latin America went into a 
period of real upheaval, political oppression, 
economic devastation. It is all changing again 
now. Their efforts are being rewarded: more 
and more democracies, the second fastest 
growing region of the world, and a real desire 
to be our close friends. 

President Roosevelt advocated a good 
neighbor policy toward Latin America. Presi- 
dent Kennedy called it the Alliance for 
Progress. We know that we cannot have a 
bad neighbor policy. We know that we can- 
not have an alliance to protect ourselves at 
their expense. We know that the people who 
want to buy our products and share our fu- 
ture ought to have a chance to help us to 
solve our problems at home, even as we help 
them to pursue their own destiny. 
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Let us not send a signal by defeating this 
agreement that we are turning our backs on 
our neighbors and the rest of the world. Let 
us reach out to the people here in our home, 
throughout America, who do not support 
these endeavors because they have been rav- 
aged by the economic changes of the last 15 
years and they have not had their cries, their 
pains, their frustrations heeded by their Na- 
tional Government. Let us heed them. But 
let us not adopt a remedy for their just com- 
plaints that makes their problems worse. Let 
us extend ourselves in the world and invest 
in their future here at home. We can do that. 
That is the right answer. 

Mr. Justice Holmes was quoted by Senator 
Kennedy. He once said that we must all be 
involved in the action and passion of our time 
for fear of being judged not to have lived. 
No one would ever level that indictment 
against John Kennedy. 

This is our decisive moment. This is the 
end of the cold war. This is the dawn of the 
21st century. There are many complex, frus- 
trating problems which have very simple and 
profound and often painful impacts in the 
lives of the people that we have all struggled 
to serve. But in these moments, we have to 
reach deep into ourselves, to our deepest val- 
ues, to our strongest spirit, and reach out, 
not shrink back. In these moments our char- 
acter is tested as individuals and as a nation. 
The problems we share today are widely 
shared by other advanced nations. No one 
has all the answers, but we do know one 
thing: We will never find the answer if we 
don’t continue on the journey. If we turn 
back to a proven path of failure, we will never 
know what we might have become in a new 
and different age where thankfully, hope- 
fully, my daughter, our children, and our 
grandchildren will at least be free of the fear 
of nuclear destruction and where at least 
most of the competition we face will be based 
on what is in our minds, not what is in our 
hands in the forms of weapons. 

I tell you, my fellow Americans, for all the 
difficulties at this age, this is an age many 
generations of our predecessors would have 
prayed to live in. These are the challenges 
so many of our predecessors would have 
longed to embrace. How can we turn away 
from them? 
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What we owe John Kennedy today at this 
museum is to make the museum come alive 
not only in our memories but in our actions. 
Let us embrace the future with vigor. Let 
us say we can never expect too little of our- 
selves. Let us never demand too little of each 
other. Let us never walk away from the leg- 
acy of generations of Americans who them- 
selves have paved the way. Let us be more 
like those Americans who came home after 
the Second World War and less like those 
who withdrew after the First World War. 

The 21st century can be our century if we 
approach it with the vigor, the determination, 
the wisdom, and the sheer confidence and 
joy of life that John Kennedy brought to 
America in 1960. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:41 a.m. in the 
Steven E. Smith Center. 


Statement on the Situation in Haiti 
October 29, 1993 


The military and police authorities in Haiti 
continue to defy the will of the Haitian peo- 
ple and the international community. Their 
persistent obstructionism has prevented de- 
mocracy’s return, an important United States 
interest. We have other interests involved as 
well. I am committed to ensure the safety 
of over 1,000 Americans living and working 
in Haiti. We must also give Haitians hope 
in their own land so they do not risk the perils 
of the sea to try to reach our shores. 

The continued violence and intimidation 
by the Haitian military and police authorities 
have made it impossible for President 
Aristide to return to Haiti tomorrow, as 
scheduled under the Governors Island 
Agreement of July 3. I have called President 
Aristide and Prime Minister Malval today to 
reaffirm America’s commitment to finding a 
negotiated solution to this crisis. 

I welcome and applaud the invitation of 
U.N. Secretary-General Boutros-Ghali, an- 
nounced by U.N./OAS Special Envoy Dante 
Caputo, to all parties to meet next week in 
Haiti to get the Governors Island process 
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back on track. The Haitian military and po- 
lice leaders must not delude themselves into 
thinking they have destroyed the Governors 
Island process. We remain firmly committed 
to that process and the consolidation of Hai- 
tian democracy. Next week’s meeting offers 
the opportunity to resolve the outstanding is- 
sues between all sides. I urge all parties to 
act in good faith and with flexibility and with 
the interests of all Haitians at heart. Presi- 
dent Aristide must be allowed to return 
home to the Haitian people who elected him 
by a landslide in 1991. 

President Aristide’s address to the U.N. 
General Assembly October 28 reaffirmed his 
dedication to the well-being of all his people. 
His emphasis on dialog and reconciliation 
should provide confidence that the Haitian 
crisis can be solved peacefully by negotiation. 
I urge all parties to build on that spirit at 
next week’s meeting. 

The sanctions and their enforcement are 
an unprecedented defense of democracy in 
the Americas. The U.N. and OAS sanctions 
and additional steps we have taken against 
individuals blocking a negotiated solution un- 
derscore the depth of our Nation’s commit- 
ment to end this crisis. We will maintain 
sanctions and strictly enforce them by the 
U.S. Navy and Coast Guard and by ships of 
several allies. We will also consider the most 
effective ways to tighten the sanctions. 

As we work for the return of President 
Aristide, we will maintain our policy of direct 
return of migrants and continue to process 

litical asylum applications within Haiti. 
Mindful of the impact of sanctions on Haiti’s 
poor, we will also continue our humanitarian 
assistance to assist those in need. It feeds 
half a million Haitian children every day and 
provides health services to 2 million Haitians. 
We will closely monitor the provision of these 
services and seek to ensure an adequate sup- 
ply of fuel for their delivery. 

The Haitian crisis challenges our country’s 
principles and interests. We must maintain 
our commitment to work for its peaceful res- 
olution. Let me say to the Haitian people: 
I am determined to help you restore the de- 
mocracy you sacrificed so much to attain. 
And when it is restored, we in the inter- 
national community will be by your side to 
help you create a future of hope. 


Nomination for United States 
District Court Judges 


October 29, 1993 


The President today announced the nomi- 
nations of three U.S. District Court judges 
from the State of Florida. The President 
named Henry Adams and Susan Bucklew for 
the Middle District of Florida and Theodore 
Klein for the Southern District of Florida. 

With these nominations, the President has 
nominated 32 men and women for Federal 
judgeships. At the same point in their admin- 
istrations, President Bush had named 18; 
President Reagan had named 27; and Presi- 
dent Carter had named 26 judicial nominees. 

“All of these nominees have demonstrated 
the qualities that will make them valuable 
additions to the Federal bench for years to 
come,” said the President. 


Norte: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





October 24 

In the morning, the President met with 
patients at the Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center. 


October 26 
The President announced the following 
Senior Executive Service appointments: 
—Robert E. Litan as Deputy Assistant At- 
torney General, Antitrust Division; 
—Kelly H. Carnes as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Technology 
Policy; and 
—Dr. Melville “Jo Ivey” Boufford as the 
Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 
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October 27 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton had lunch with Members of Con- 
gress in the Mansfield Room at the Capitol. 


October 28 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Baltimore, MD. In the 
afternoon, the President traveled to New 
York City, where he attended a rally for 
Mayor David Dinkins at the IBEW Electric 
Industries Hall. In the evening, the President 
traveled to Boston, MA, where he remained 
overnight. 


October 29 

In the afternoon, the President toured the 
Gillette Building in south Boston and ad- 
dressed Gillette Co. employees. In the 
evening, the President returned to Washing- 
ton, DC. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted October 25 


Gary L. Lancaster, 

of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. district judge for 
the Western District of Pennsylvania, vice 
Timothy K. Lewis, elevated. 


Donetta W. Ambrose, 
of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. district judge for 


the Western District of Pennsylvania, vice 
Gerald J. Weber, retired. 


Wilkie D. Ferguson, Jr., 

of Florida, to be U.S. district judge for the 
Southern District of Florida, vice William M. 
Hoeveler, retired. 


Charles A. Shaw, 
of Missouri, to be U.S. district judge for the 
Eastern District of Missouri (new position). 
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Sandra Louise Vogelgesang, 

of Ohio, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Kingdom of Nepal. 


John F. Hicks, Sr., 

of North Carolina, to be an Assistant Admin- 
istrator of the Agency for International De- 
velopment, vice Allison Podell Rosenberg, 


resigned. 


Anthony A. Williams, 

of Connecticut, to be Chief Financial Offi- 
cer, Department of Agriculture, vice Charles 
R. Hilty, resigned. 


Preston M. Taylor, Jr., 

of New Jersey, to be Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Veterans’ Employment and Train- 
ing, vice Thomas E. Collins III. 


Margaret A. Browning, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for the term 
of 5 years expiring August 27, 1996, vice 
Mary Cracraft, term expired. 


Magdalena G. Jacobsen, 

of Oregon, to be a member of the National 
Mediation Board for the term expiring July 
1, 1996, vice Kimberly A. Madigan, term ex- 
pired. 


George J. Kourpias, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1994, vice James Thomas Grady, 
term expired. 


M. Larry Lawrence, 
of California, to be Ambassador Extraor- 


dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Switzerland. 


Norman E. D’Amours, 

of New Hampshire, to be a member of the 
National Credit Union Administration Board 
for the term of 6 years expiring August 2, 
1999, vice Roger William Jepsen, term ex- 


pired. 





Administration of William ]. Clinton, 1993 


The following named persons to be members 
of the Assassination Records Review Board: 
William L. Joyce, of New Jersey (new posi- 
tion); 
Anna K. Nelson, of the District of Colum- 
bia (new position). 


Submitted October 27 


Loretta Collins Argrett, 
of Maryland, to be an Assistant Attorney 
General, vice Shirley D. Peterson, resigned. 


Harry F. Barnes, 
of Arkansas, to be U.S. district judge for the 
Western District of Arkansas, vice Morris S. 
Arnold, elevated. 


Nancy Gertner, 

of Massachusetts, to be U.S. district judge 
for the District of Massachusetts, vice A. 
David Mazzone, retired. 


Reginald C. Lindsay, 
of Massachusetts, to be U.S. district judge 


for the District of Massachusetts, vice David 
Sutherland Nelson, retired. 


Patti B. Saris, 

of Massachusetts, to be U.S. district judge 
for the District of Massachusetts, vice Walter 
Jay Skinner, retired. 


Allen G. Schwartz, 

of New York, to be U.S. district judge for 
the Southern District of New York, vice Vin- 
cent L. Broderick, retired. 


Richard G. Stearns, 

of Massachusetts, to be U.S. district judge 
for the District of Massachusetts, vice John 
Joseph McNaught, retired. 


Lottie Lee Shackelford, 

of Arkansas, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1995, vice J. Carter Beese, Jr., 
resigned. 


Submitted October 29 


Martin L. Cheshes, 
of Georgia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
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to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Djibouti. 


Henry Lee Adams, Jr., 

of Florida, to be U.S. district judge for the 
Middle District of Florida, vice Susan H. 
Black, elevated. 


Susan C. Bucklew, 
of Florida, to be U.S. district judge for the 
Middle District of Florida, vice William J. 
Castagna, retired. 


Theodore Klein, 

of Florida, to be U.S. district judge for the 
Southern District of Florida, vice James W. 
Kehoe, retired. 


Patrick Michael Patterson, 

of Florida, to be U.S. attorney for the North- 
ern District of Florida for the term of 4 years, 
vice Kenneth W. Sukhia, resigned. 


Katrina Campbell Pflaumer, 

of Washington, to be U.S. attorney for the 
Western District of Washington for the term 
of 4 years, vice Michael D. McKay, resigned. 


Charles Joseph Stevens, 

of California, to be U.S. attorney for the 
Eastern District of California for the term 
of 4 years, vice George L. O’Connell, re- 
signed. 


Margaret A. Browning, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for the remain- 
der of the term expiring December 16, 1997, 
vice John N. Raudabaugh. 


Brian J. Donnelly, 

of Massachusetts, to be an Alternate Rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
to the 48th Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 


Sue E. Eckert, 
of Rhode Island, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, vice Michael Paul Galvin, re- 


signed. 


Martin A. Kamarck, 
of Massachusetts, to be First Vice President 
of the Export-Import Bank of the United 
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States for a term of 4 years expiring January 
20, 1997, vice Eugene Kistler Lawson, term 
expired. 


Steven Kelman, 

of Massachusetts, to be Administrator for 
Federal Procurement Policy, vice Allan V. 
Burman, resigned. 


Dwight P. Robinson, 

of Michigan, to be President, Government 
National Mortgage Association, vice Raoul 
Lord Carroll, resigned. 


L. Ronald Scheman, 

of the District of Columbia, to be U.S. Exec- 
utive Director of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank for a term of 3 years, vice Larry 
K. Mellinger, resigned. 


Nelson F. Sievering, Jr., 

of Maryland, to be the Representative of the 
United States of America to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, with the rank of Am- 
bassador. 


M. Douglas Stafford, 

of New York, to be an Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, vice Andrew S. Natsios, resigned. 


Withdrawn October 29 


Margaret A. Browning, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for the term 
of 5 years expiring August 27, 1996, vice 
Mary Cracraft, term expired, which was sent 
to the Senate on October 25, 1993. 
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